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10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
jt was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe PuBLIsHING COMPANY OF 
Tage Pacitr10’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1886 are: 8. 8. Smith, John 
Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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Antiquities. 


LEIcEsSTER, Enc., May 19, 1886. 

Dear Pactric: For ten days I have 
walked amid the most interesting remind- 
ers of the glorious history of this Chris- 
tian land. To me, these antiquities have 
an added interest, as adorning the birth- 
place of my ancestry. I’ve seen the 
quaint old houses in which my father and 
mother took their first glimpse at life’s 
great mystery, and in one of them, we 
sibly, my grandfather was born. I’ve 
trod the sacred soil in which lie buried 
generations of unknown men and women 
whose thoughts and lives and personal- 
ities, through the subtile law of heredity, 
have doubtless had their influence upon 
my own destiny. 

Here, for the first time since I landed, 
did I consciously lay myself liable to the 
stern law of Great Britain, by picking a 
pebble from that gréat old ruin called 
the ‘‘Jewry Wall,’ more commonly here 
‘tHoly Bones’’—a structure decided by 
the best antiquarians to have stood since 
a period between the first and fifth cen- 
turies. But it is not my purpose at this 
time to indulge in an antiquarian essay, 
nor to encourage the delightful dreams 
engendered by these rich mementoes of 
ages past. In my next, I hope to give 
an historic sketch of this place, so rich in 
all that pertains to the evolution of the 
Evangelical Christian Church. Turning 
our back upon these delightful things of 
the bygone, let us feast on more vital 
things of the present. On Tuesday 
morning, May 18th, I had the pleasure 
of attending my first missionary breakfast 
at the Bishop-street chapel of Leicester. 
It was a hearty gathering of robust and 
healthy Christians, with few discordant 
notes arising from want of harmony be- 
tween the ‘‘willingness of the spirit” and 
the robustness of the flesh. In these 
English Christians there seems to an al- 
most total absence of anything like cant, 
and most of the addresses to which I[ 
listened commenced in a light vein, often 
eliciting hearty applause both with hands 
and feet ,’accompanied with cries of “Hear! 
hear!” But as they warm to the subject 
their fervency and spirituality , becomes 
apparent, and thoughtful, unbroken at- 
tention obtains, as a rule, in all these re- 
ligious assemblies. 

My letter was here broken by a jour- 
ney to Thurcaston, where we visited the 
house where Latimer was born and lived, 
and the church where the great reformer 
preached the gospel that lifted him to 
glorious martyrdom; and coming back 
from the sacred place, glowing with the 
gospel spirit engendered by reminiscences 
of that period at which it cost so much to 
bea true disciple of Christ, I feel moved 
tocopy from my notes a synopsis of a dis- 
course by Rev. H. Haigh, a returned 
missionary from Myswe, India. He 
said the most hopeful feature of all mis- 
sion work to him was the fact that man 
every where was reaching after God. So 
are the Hindoos. Our Christianity repre- 
sents all that is good in Hindooism; hence, 
the Hindoo must be unconsciously reach- 
ing after Christ. How shall we prove 
this? Their belief in the transmigration 
of the soul is proof of their belief in immor- 
tality of spirit. They say if a woman 
steal ribbons, she will be born in the 
next state of existence a peacock; ifa 
man be cruel he will be born a tiger— 
showing their belief in the doctrine that 
our condition in the future state is pre- 
determined by our conduct here; so their 
faith teaches that ‘‘what a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” It also teach- 
es the doctrine of atonement. In past 
existence I sinned, in this I make atone- 
ment for that sin. But only voluntary 
atonement can be a moral one, so here is 
the superiority of the Christian faith and 
religion. 

STALWART OBEDIENCE. 

If you have heard it before, we will 
take the liberty of repeating, for the bene- 
fit of doubters, the most thrilling tale of 
obedience to God’s commands to which 
we ever listened. The Rev. Mr. Saw- 
day, a missionary in India, heard that a 
native man in a distant town of his mis- 
sion was preaching the gospel, but could 
obtain no information as to his conversion 
or the source of his Christian knowledge. 
So he went immediately to the place, 
and, aa he was entering the village, saw 
a thoughtful, scholarly Brahmin reading; 
asked him what book he was reading, to 
which he replied, ‘‘The Gospels.” ‘‘ How 
did you obtain it?’’ ‘‘A villager brought 
it to me; what think ye of it?” ‘‘It is 
wonderful.’’ ‘‘Long before I saw it I 
had ceased to be an idolater, and when I 
read about Jesus I said, ‘This priest shall 
be mine,’ so [ first committed all the gos- 
pels.” And testing him, Mr. Sawday 
found it was no mere boast. Then said 
he: ‘*] studied the commands, and 
found that I must be baptized. I knew 
not how, but went to the nearest lake, 
and down into the water, and said to 
Jesus, ‘Master, I know not how, and 
have no priest to baptize me, but to the 
best of my knowledge, and in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost,’ and [ plunged in.” Christ 


-had commanded him to eat and drink in 


commemoration of his death and resurrec- 
tion. So he took rice, and rubbing it to- 
ther, ate that for Christ’s body, in obe- 
ience to the command, and then drank 
water to represent his blood. But he 


did not stop here; but, construing liberal- | 


ly the necessity of hating and forsaking 
of father and mother and wife and chil- 
dren, to become true disciples, he faltered 
not; and, providing for his family’s wants, 
obeyed without a murmur even this com- 
mand of his Priest and Master. Mr. 
Sawday asked himif he would not like to 
be formally baptized and received into the 
Christian Church. He gladly and eager- 
ly consented, and appointed the next day 
for the glad service. The missionary wait- 
ed hours in vain. He came not, and was 
never heard of again. His royal obedi- 
ence cost him his life. Can we question 
the glory of the life he purchased? 


I should like to say something of beau- 
tiful home-life, as I find it in England, 
but see I have not space in this; will try 
to do so in some future letter. Respecful- 
ly, H. C. Frencu, M.D. 


Washington Letter. 


May 31, 1886. 

At the White House now there is 
quite a bustle of preparation for the 
Presidential nuptials, which will have 
taken place ere this reaches you. The 
preliminaries have been arranged for a 
very simple, unostentatious wedding, 
and Miss Cleveland, after an absence of 
nearly two months, returned on Satur- 
day evening, to superintend the details. 
The ceremony will take place in the Blue 
Parlor, and Rev. Dr. Sunderland, of the 
First Presbyterian church, the Presi- 
dent’s pastor, will officiate. Mr. Ben. 
Folsom, a cousin of the bride, and the 
nearest male relative, will give the bride 
away. There will be no ‘‘best man.” 
Of late years, when weddings are sol- 
emnized in private houses and in the 
evening, it has been the custom here to 
have neither best man, ushers nor brides- 
maids, and Miss Folsom will have no at- 
tendant young lady friends. The wéd- 
ding will be a much more exclusive affair 
than was at first contemplated on ac- 
count of the recent death of Miss Fol- 
som’s grandfather. The guests will in- 


clude the members of the Cabinet, their 


wives, and about half a dozen relatives 
of the President and bride. A_ section 
of the Marine Band, with stringed in- 
struments only, will be stationed in the 
main corridor, and as the bridal proces- 
sion passes down the stairs, they will 
play ‘‘Cleveland’s Wedding March,” 
composed for the occasion. The parlors 
will be decorated with flowers, but not 
lavishly, This is in accordance with Mr. 
COleveland’s wishes. Heis anxious to 
avoid all unnecessary display and for- 
mality. Everybody is gossiping about 
the coming event. All are interested in 
an affair which has never before been 
witnessed by this generation—the mar- 
riage of a President in the Executive 
Maneion—and the curiosity manifested 
is merely the penalty which those occu- 


pying high stations have to pay. a 


exceptionally large number of people 
visited the White House on Saturday, 
the day after the official announcement 
of the marriage, and roamed through the 
lower rooms. A number of Senators 
and Representatives also called upon the 
President, and congratulated him. In 
social circles the wedding excites consid- 
erable interest, but not as much as if it 
were to be a brilliant one in a social 
sense. Already a seriee of entertain- 
ments have been planned in honor of the 
groom and bride by his official family— 
the members of the Cabinet. Dinner 
parties will be the favorite form of enter- 
tainment given, but it isnot supposed the 
President will depart from his custom of 
accepting hospitalities of this kind only 
from the Cabinet families. 


The presence of a young and beautiful 
bride in the Executive Mansion puts in 
a brighter, gayer phase the hospitalities 
offered by Mr. Cleveland, and breaks 
most acceptably its five years’ rule of 
bachelordom. At the Capitol it was the 
chief topic of conversation on Saturday. 
Representative Spriggs, of New York, 
said: ‘‘The President is to be congratu- 
lated, Miss Folsom is to be congratula- 
ted, the country is to be congratulated, 
and we are all glad at the prospect. The 
presence of the President’s wife at the 
White House will add another charm to 
official life at Washington.” “TI heartily 
congratulate everybody,” said Mr. Bland, 
of Misgouri, the champion of the stand- 
ard silver dollar; ‘‘but what I am looking 
forward to is the celebration of Mr. 
Cleveland’s silver wedding.” Speaker 
Carlisle remarked that it was the ‘‘regu- 
lar order,” and that the Chair heard no 
objection. The troths were plighted here 
in Washington last winter, but it is said 
that the President, having been Miss Fol- 
som’s guardian, feared that she might 
have been influenced by the relations that 
had existed between them. So he urged 
her to goabroad, saying thatshe might 
find through such a test that she did not 
love him, and in that cage the fact of the 
engagement should never be made 
known. The lady protested that there 
was no necessity to send her abroad for a 
probationary period, but the President 
insisted, and she went. And now, since 
everything is ready and waiting for the 
event but the appointed hour, the coun- 
try has only to wait patiently. Doubt- 
less it will be safely over by 7:15 o'clock 
Wednesday evening, with Miss Cleve- 
land directing from a domestic, Dr. Sun- 
derland from a ceremonial, and Marshal 


Wilson from an official, standpoint. 


Lettér from Connecticut. 


HartrorD, May 29, 1886. 

On Thursday, May 20th, Prof. Timo- 
thy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., was elected 
President of Yale College by unanimous 
vote, in place of Dr. Noah Porter re- 
signed. r. Arthur T. Hoadley was 
elected Professor of Political Science, Dr. 
William R. Harper Professor of the 
Semitic Languages, and Dr. Samuel W’, 
Willison Assistant Professor of Astrono- 
my. Dr. Geo. B. Stevens, a graduate 
of Rochester University, and of Yale 
Seminary, was chosen Buckingham Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature, to fill the 
chair so long held by Professor Dwight. 
The election of Prof. Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., to the Presidency of Yale col- 
lege occurs fifteen years after the begin- 
ning of President Porter’s term of office. 
We were in college at that time in the 
class of 74. President Woolsey had 
been in office a quarter of a century. 
Much talk was then beard of old and 
young Yale. The college has material- 
ly increased its resources. Under the 
able management of President Porter 
the several departments of the Universi- 
ty have flourished. The new head of 
the great institution of learning is bigh- 
ly intelligent in most things connected 
with its life. We expect to see it go on 
to greater successes. Yale has been 
Congregational from the very beginning 
of its history in 1700. Upto 1791 the 
college seems to have been strictly de- 
nominational. In that year the Gover- 
nor and Lieut.-Governor and six Senators 
of the State were, by a change in the 
charter, made trustees ex-officio. In 1871 
this was so changed as that, instead of 
the six Senators, the same number might 
be elected from the graduates of the col- 
lege. Of course, there could never be a 
guaranty that either the State officials or 
the elected graduates would be Congre- 
gationalists. The change made was there- 
fore tantamount to a change of the ex- 
clusively denominational feature to that 
of a denominational control for the Con- 
gregational body, with a representation 
from other Ubristian bodies, or with men 
who are connected with vo denomination. 

It wasin 1718 that it became Yale 
College, in honor of Elihu Yale, ‘a na- 
tive of New Haven but a resident of 
London, who had made to it a moderate 
gift ‘‘in goods to the value of £200.” 
The site of the college was then fixed at 


charter was given, constituting the trus- 
tees then in power a corporation under 
the name of ‘‘the President and Fellows 
of Yale College.” The following is 
President Porter’s letter of resignation: 


CoLtueGe, May 20, 1886. 
‘*Gentlemen of the Corporation: In 
accordance with the announcement made 
to you at your last session, I hereby re- 
‘sign the office of President of Yale Col- 
lege, to which I was elected some 15 
years ago. I resign with the understand- 
ing that the resignation shall take effect 
at the inauguration of my succesgor, and 
I propose to retain the Clark professor- 
ship of moral philosophy and metaphy- 
sies, to which | was elected in the year 
1846. My reason for resigning this 
honorable office is my age, which must 
necessarily soon disqualify me for the 
satisfactory discharge of some of its dus 
ties, if it does not already, at least in 
the view of those who for any reason 
are disposed to judge the college or mye 
sell unfavorably. The labors and careg 
incident to the office are also steadily ins 
creasing. I think I can measure and ap- 
preciate them better than any man liy- 
ing, and I cannot- expect to perform them 
with comfort or self-respect under a 
added disadvantages. My family and 
near relatives unanimously and urgently 
approve of my decision. I can say ver 
sincerely that I assumed the duties an 
honors of the office with no special ela- 
tion or satisfaction, but rather as an act 
of loyal devotion to my alma mater and 
the great interests and the solid principles 
for which Yale College is loved and hon- 
ored in all this land. These interests 
and principles I have endeavored to en- 
force and defend within and without her 
walls, in no uncertain and faltering 
words. The duties of my office, various 
and incessapt as they have been, I have 
sought to discharge with little regard to 
my convenience, or health, or life, and in 
so doing have foregone many personal 
interests and epjoyments. I desire to 
express my grateful sense of the value 
of sympathy and patience and aid which 
I have received daily and almost hourly 
from your Treasurer and Secretary. I 
hardly need say that, in my future rela- 
tions to the institution, I hope to serve 
in the same loyal spirit, as long as my 
health and life shall be spared. 
Porter.” 


Prof. Dwight is 58 years of age, born 
at Norwich, and is the grandson of Prof. 
Timothy Dwight, President of Yale from 
1795 until his death. He graduated 
from Yale in 1849, and the theological 
seminary three years after. He contin- 
ued his studies at the Universities in 
Bonn and Berlin, Germany, and upon 
bis return to this country in 1858 he was 
made Buckingham Professor of Sacred 
Literature. Hehas been associate edi- 
tor of the New Englander. 
member of the committee on the Revi- 
sion of the Bible. 


He is an eT 
er and an accomplished writer. He has 


He wasa 


Jane W. Skinner) ha 
Helen Root and Winthrop 
Dwight. 


and in the corporation. 


Grammar, Lewis R. Packa 
ly Thomas A. Thacher. 


Bacon, Prof. Thacher, and 


made upon us we still bear. 


sand dollars. 


two deaths. 


shows a marked increase. 


Massachusetts at the banquet 


at events. 


three years from now. 


fluence.’’ 


the Sunday question. 


up of late. 
interests of the 


ned. 


all, with no preparation for 
services. 


bers of our churches. 


id nonpareil.’ New foreman: 
dog-fight?’ Editor: ‘Leaded 
— Harper's Magazine. 

Too true! 


for! That means we must 


0 matter how we make it. 


frequently preached. In accepting the 
duties of his new office he rightly ee 
fies the omission of some labors which | 
have hitherto appertained to the office. 
The new President is quite wealthy, lives 
on College street, and by his wife (Miss 
two children, 


Edwards 


In 1871, when President Por- 
ter came into office, we were a sophmore 
analyzing Demosthenes’ ‘‘Orations on the 
Crown’’ with Tutor Isbon T. Beckwith, 
now Profesgor in Trinity College in this 
city. Many changes have taken place 
among the instructors, in the faculty, 
Notable among 
the losses by death are those of Profs. 
Hadley, author of MHadley’s Greek 


, and late- 


While it is still 
young Yale to some of the alumni, to us 
it is getting to be old Yale, and we re- 
joice in the streugth which the new Pres- 
ident brings to the furtherance of its 
high purpose among the educational 
forces designed to mould young men for 
usefulness in the world. He delivered 
eulogies upon the lives of Dr. Leonard 


Professor 


Hadley, the last of which, given first in 
time, we heard, and the impression it 


There was a large attendance of mem- 
bers at the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Historical Society on Monday 
evening.’ The available funds of the 
society are more than ten thousand dol- 
lars, and the worth of MS., books etc., 
is estimated at near one hundred thou- 
The report of the Secretary 
showed that there had been nine regular 
meetings during the year, with an aver- 
attendance of ten members. Nine 
ident and two corresponding mem- 
have been elected, and there have 
7 The accessions have 
n 97 bound volumes, 28 manuscripts, 
426 pamphlets. The use of the library 
itis been double that of last year, and 
the interest in the society’s meetings 


The presence of Governor Robinson of 


in Spring- 


field at the Massaeoit House, and of 
distinguished men at the celebra- 
on of Springfield’s two-hundred-and- 
anniversary, this week, 
iftereeting gathering. New England} 
dities and towns, one after another, are 
indulging in the luxury of commemorat- 
New Haven, and in 1745 the present | ing 
| New Haven has its quadri-millenial in 


made an 


Hartford might properly have celebrat- 
ed her two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniver- 
sary in 1882 or 1883. There were settlers’ 
houses here as early as 1632, it is be- 
lieved. How strangely history gets 
written now-a-days may be seen in the 
attempt of some one, in labored articles 
in one of our city daily papers, evidently 
a German, trying to prove the origin of 
Hartford from a Dutch town named 
Hardwick. As everybody knows who 
is anybody, Hartford comes from Hert- 
ford in England, where it is pronounced 
the same as with us; philologists well 
know this, without other facts. 

G. G. M. 


‘‘One hundred and eighty-two minis- 
ters in Rhode Island have signed and 
ublished a declaration to the effect that 
unday newspapers are a hindrance to 
the proper observance of the Sabbath, 
and calling attention to their injurious in- 
Right again, Little Rhody; 
right on the temperance question, and we 
hope the people as well as the ministers 
of that noble little State will be right on 
Sunday news- 
papers, a8 we have them here in Cali- 
fornia, are undoubtedly a hindrance to 
the proper observance of the Sabbath. 
For appearance’ sake there used to be 
in some of them a religious column, hav- 
ing intelligence, copied editorials, etc., 
but even that seems to have been given 
These papers are sent out 
double size, filled with all sorts of secular 
reading which has nothing to do with the 
never—d ying 
Thousands of people make this all their 
Sabbath reading, and the Bible is never 
From such ‘reading the man 
goes to the house of God, if he gees at 


soul. 


its sacred 


And this prevailing custom is 
sadly and too generally adopted by mem- 
Is it not high 
time for Pacific coast Christians to stand 
alongside the Rhode Islanders? 
church notices out of Sunday papers, 
and keep the papers themselves out of 
sight, and get a relish for the reading and 
study of the holy word of God. 


Keep 


‘‘New foreman (to editor): ‘How do 
you want this sermon set?’ Editor: ‘Sol- 


‘And the 
brevier.’ 


As seen in the columns of 
our dailies too often, column after column 
on Monday mornings, of sports and cock- 
fights and dog- and man-fights, murders 
and suicides and scandals, and the brief- 
est mention of sermons and Sunday- 
schools, and other things healthy and 
improving, for the good of the common- 
wealth and the saving of the soul! 
we have to print what the people will pay 


But 


money, 


| 


aries. 
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Our June Meeting. 


Our June meeting was held in the 
Market-street church, Oakland. This 
meeting, in attendance, was no exception 
to our usual June meetings, which are 
generally the smallest in the year. Our 
President, Miss Fay, Foreign and Home 
Seeretaries and all the Vice-Presidents 
were absent, but one. Still, no meeting 
can be £o small as not to be a benefit to 
those who attend, and this was no excep- 
tion. 

_ Mrs. Pond presided, and read the sev- 
enty-second psalm, saying that she chose 
it as it was the selection made by Mies 
Starkweather (‘our Miss Starkweather’) 
at the last meeting of the W. B. M. 1. 
It ie full of inspiring hepes for the future, 
when we can look beyond the conflict of 
the present time to the complete estab- 
lishment of the gospel of peace. 

Mrs. Sturges, so long connected with 
the Micronesian miesion, was present, 
and gave us an interesting description of 
life in those islands, much of which was 
new to many of us. 

Ponape is heavily wooded with many 
fine forest trees, elevated some thousand 
feet above the sea level. Besides the 
breadfruits, bananas, oranges, with which 
we are familiar, are many fruits which 
are not known beyond their native homes, 
This island is sixty-five miles in circum- 
ference and twenty miles across. There 
are no wagon roads; only footpaths trav- 
erse the island. Mrs. Doane and my- 
self once made the tour of the island, 
carried in baskets and poles, on the shoul- 
ders of the natives. The usual mode of 
conveyance is by canoes, and in these we 
travel from point to point. These ca- 
noes are broad, and large enough to put 
a rocking-chair in, and have a sort of 
extension beyond the sides, which can 
be utilized in furnishing sleeping-plac. 
for the babies; and a big umbrella fur- 
nishes a shade from the tropical sun. 
Twelve churches are formed on these 
islands, with ‘native pastors, and it was 
our custom to visit these churches once 
a month. The people always received 
us with hospitality, and the American 
institution, the iron pot, was always set 
in operation for the welcome to the mis- 
sionaties, so that ‘‘iron pot” became the 
synonym for the welcome to the migsion- 
The population of this island is 
5,000, and the Christians, 500. 


The coral islands are low and flat, and 
with little vegetation, beyond the cocoa- 
nut and palm trees, and they are not as 
healthy. 

A delightful letter was read from Miss 
Gunnison, expressing her joy in her work, 
and gratitude that, when ‘‘she had given 
herself entirely to the Lord’s service to 
be sent whither his wisdom would direct, 
he had sent her to such a congenial field 
of labor’; and she asks, ‘‘Are there not 
more who can come and join ia this 
blessed work?” And here we pause to 
think of the small army of girls who 
have just graduated from school life— 
about two hundred in San Francisco, as 
many in Oakland, besides the many pri- 
vate schools that have sent forth their 
“finished’’ graduates. ‘ The essays which 
many of these young ladies read were 
full of earnest, suggestive thought and 
inspirations for the future. Will they 
prove to be merely words fitting for these 
occasions, or will they be keynotes to 
noble, useful lives? And are there not 
many Christian hearts among these 
young ladies, some of whom may be 
turned towards the needs of woman in 
heathen lands? What shall be the fu- 
ture of all these young ladies is a ques- 
tion which arises in the minds of many a 
thoughtful friend. 

But, to return to our meeting: There 
was with us a lady from whom it would 
have been pleasant to have heard more 
than the few words she gave us—Mrs. 
Poage, who was the first white girl born 
on these islands. Her parents were Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney of that early group 
of missionaries who ‘‘took their lives in 
their bands,” and their Bibles, too, and 
went to unfold its blessed truths to these 
degraded islanders. We can never half 
appreciate the labors of those pioneers in 
missionary work—in the work of reduc- 
ing the jargon of a heathen tongue to a 
written language; then out of a tongue 
which only uttered ideas born of the low- 
est instincts of humanity to find some 
expression for the bigh and holy truths 
of our blessed religion. What a work! 
Only divine power and an overmastering 
faith in this divine power could have ac- 
complished this. Now, like the demoniac 
transformed by our Saviour’s word, they 
are clothed and in. their rigbt minds. 
Heathenish superstition and cruelty flees 
away, and in its place come the benign 
blessings of the gospel of peace. Shall 
we begrudge the mites that we give to 
send this renovating gospel “to these far 
ends of the earth ? 


Letters from Mrs. Virginia Smith of 


Hartford, Conun., were read, in regard to 
our little boy Stepbanos, who is now in 
Plainfield, Conn. Some questions arose 
in regard to his future which are not yet 


settled. The lady who has him now in | 


her care loves him, but is not able pecu- 
niarily to have the charge of him. We 
wish to find some Christian home for him, 
where he will be permanently received as 
a child of the family. Is there not some 
mother-heart who has been bereaved, or 
to whom the gift of children has been 
denied, who would extend her love and 
care to this our motherless and homeless 
boy, who wus providentially left in our 
hartde by the death of Miss 
Prayer was offered for wisdom in the de- 
cision of this matter; and we look for an 
answer to this prayer in some definite 
plan, which, we trust, will be unfolded 
to us. 


The Honolulu Bethel Union. 


DESTRUCTION OF ITS HOUSE OF WORSHIP. 

The disastrous fire which, on Sunday, 
April 18th, visited Honolulv, leaving 
large numbers of Hawaiians, and espe- 
cially of the Chinese, houseless and home- 
less, and which consumed over a million 
dollars’ worth of property, deprived the 
Bethel Union congregation of their house 
of worship. At 7:30, the hour of even- 
ing service, for which Mr. William Noble 
of London had been announced, the 
edifice was encircled by the flames, and 
in a short time the end had come of the 
historic building which has stood there 
for over half a century to point the way 
to a higher and better life. From the 
Jubilee Sermon of the late Rev. Dr. S. 
C. Damon, delivered December 2d, 
1883, we glean the following facts with 
reference to the important place which 
the Bethel Church has filled in the line 
of evangelizing endeavor: 

**This is the first church building ever 
erected on the Hawaiian Islands for the 
worship of God in the English language. 
No church building now standing on 
these islands was built prior to this; 
hence it is a building of no little historic 
interest. The whaleships resorting to 
this port and the number of seamen 
greatly increasing, the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society in 1832 established a for- 
eign chaplaincy in Honolulu. The friends 
of seamen in Norwich and New London 
subscribed liberally to send out the ma- 
terials for this building. The selection 
and securing of a suitable site was 
obtained through the“ kind offices of Dr. 
Judd and others. Says the Rev. Mr. 


‘Kinau, the Premier, showed her public 
spirit and His Majesty Kamehameha III 
his liberality,and both their approval of the 
object, by granting the society a site for 
this building in a favorable location.’ 
The foundation was laid on the 29th of 
July, 1833, and the present edifice erect- 
ed on the 22d of August. Its dedication 
to the worship of God took place on the 
28th of November following. The ser- 
mon was preached by the first chaplain, 
the Rev. John Diell. Mr. Diell was 
succeeded by Mr. Damon, who arrived 
in Honolulu October 19th, 1842, and 
who, as chaplain and pastor, preached the 
gospel from the Bethel pulpit to the sons 
of the ocean and the feeble residents. 
in this community for over forty 
years. Within the walls of this Bethel 
the Mission Church of Micronesa was or- 
ganized. From the Bethel Charch other 
organization have arisen—that of Fort-St. 
Chuch in 1852, the English Church in 
1862 and the Chinese church in 1879. 
In this building there has been, through 
the progress of the years, the preaching 
on the Sabbath, the Sunday school, the 
weekly prayer meeting, and around it as 
a center, the Sailor’s Home, the Bible 
Depository, the publication of -The 
Friend, the Stranger’s Friend Society, 
and visiting among seamen in port and 
at the hospitals.” 
This, Dr. Damon says, is but an im- 
rfect sketch of the work done and the 
igh and holy efforts aimed at. We 
— from the poem penned for the 
ubilee occasion in 1883: 


‘* We thank thee that this house of prayer 
Has been long years Thy constant care; 
That praise and service offered here, 
Have ever found Thy listening ear. - 


** The little child, the hoary head, 
With youth and manhood’s firmer tread, 
Have here received such sacred rites 
_As life or death for each invites.” 


And now the house, called the Bethel, 
has crumbled into ruins, but its glorious 
history of years, beyond the reach of fire 
and flame, shall never perish. 
Trustees have decided that measures 
should be instituted to obtain, as soon as 

ssible, another house of worship, and 

ave authorized the pastor to take sub- 
scriptions to this end. His Majesty 
Kalakaua has opened the list with a 
generous donation, and other gentlemen 
have thus far subscribed liberally. The 
pastor appeals to all friends of the dear 
old Bethel Church, on the Islands, in 
America, England and other lands, to 
aid us, according to their ability, in our 
effort to erect another house of worship. 
All donations should be sent to the 
Church Tréasurer, Mr. E. C. Damon, 
Honolulu, H.I., and will be acknowl- 
edged in The Friend. 


E. C. 
Pastor of the Bethel Union Church. 


Bingham in his history of the islands: ~ 
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The Coming Man: Will He Be a Strik- 
er and a Boycotter? 


BY REV. A. J. WELLS. 


One of the hopeful signs of the times is 
that the workingman is determined to 
rule his own destiny, and to better his 
condition. In the end he will succeed. 
His cause is good. It is our cause. It 
is the cause of humanity. it is the cause 
of human progress. ‘‘A fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work” is a jast demand. 
Carlyle said long ago that ‘‘it is the ev- 
erlasting right of man. Indisputable as 
the gospels * * * it must and will 
have itself fulfilled.” But the end may 
be reached through great mistakes, and 
social convulsions, and sorrow, and dis- 
tress. It may be delayed for a genera- 
tion by one year of folly. This being the 
case, every lover of his kind must look 
with regret upon the methods by which 
labor’s cause is chiefly sought to be ad- 
vanced, 

Let us ask, first, about the organiza- 
tions into which labor has entered. The 
right to organize is, of course, conceded. 
Not only so, but we rejoice to see the 
power of organization availed of by the 
workingman. But we are bound to scru- 
- tinize the basis and the structure of at 
least one of their organizations. A writer 
in the Century says: ‘‘There are two 
claseea of commercial organizations—those 
for the promotion of industry, and thoge 
for the protection of rights.” Trades- 
unions belong to the latter class. They 
are self-defensive. Incidentally, they 
are benevolent and educational in char- 
acter, but the reason fur their existence is 
self-protection. ‘‘The trades-union is 
not organized, like a political club, for 
purposes of persuasion; nor, like a liter- 
ary club, for purposes of education; nor, 
like a co-operative club, for purposes of 
industrial benefit; it is organized to pro- 
tect its members against the oppression of 
employers, or to wrest from employers a 
larger share of the profi's.”’ 

The structure of the trades-union is 
despotic. It is ruled over by a directory 
which sits in secret, issues its ordera, de- 
mands obedience, and enforces it by ex- 
pulsion, or by open or secret violence: 
They endeavor to limit free competition. 
They say that only so many apprentices 
shall be employed, and thus deprive 
those who cannot learn a given trade of 
their rights. 

Now, just so far as labor organizations 
are founded upon the arsumption that 
the interests of labor and capital are an- 
tagonistic, they are founded upon false- 
hood. Just so far as they are founded 
for self-protection, though this be the 
first law of life, they are founded 
upon a principle too low to fairly 
represent the workingman of this age and 
the spirit of this century. Just so far as 
they destroy the freedom of the individ- 
ual, and violate the rights of others, they 
are founded upon a principle which will 
tend to overtbrow the cause sought to be 
advanced. 

Study, now, the methods by which 
labor organizations seek to advance the 
interests of workingmen. They are prin- 
cipally two—the sirike and the boycott. 
These are the right and left hands of or- 
ganization, and both are clenched for a 
blow. The right to strike, and the right 
' to withhold patronage from those against 
whom they have a grievance, no one will 
deny. Both are profoundly peaceable 
and lawful methods. Are they effica- 
cious? D>» they serve a good end? Do 
they help the cause of labor ? 

Nore 1.—The strike cannot always be 
wisely directed. The market may be 
rising; if 80, the strike will often succeed. 
It may be falling; if so, it will fail. Facts 
show that the wage-worker does not al- 
ways know when to strike. The Cen- 
eus Bureau for 1880 shows that, of 481 
strikes reported, 169 were successful; 
227 were failures, and 85 were compro- 
mised. By tar the largest proportion 
were for an advance of wages, and the 
figures show a larger percentage of fail- 
ures for this cause than for any other. 


2. The strike is expensive. Capital 
can afford to be idle; labor cannot. Cap- 
ital may not diminish by waiting; labor 
must suffer from failure to sell its time. 
“‘This is a strike of labor against capi- 
tal,” one striker says. ‘‘But it results 
in hitting labor the hardest blow,” re- 
plies a second. ‘“‘How so?’ ‘*Why, I 
own three teams, and employ three men. 
i am notified that I need not carry any 
more bricks or lumber while the strike 
daste. The capitalist can wait, but what 
am I going todo?’ One summer’s tel- 
egraphic strike cost labur $400,000. The 
strikes of 1880 are e=timated+to have cost 
the wage-workers $13,000,000. 

3. The strike often opens the door to 
violence. The cause may be good, the 
demands just, the men peaeeable; but 
idle men on the streets in crowds, and 
with a grievance, are inflammable. They 
draw to themselves the disorderly and 
the criminal elements, and then a spark 
may kindle a riot. Lives are lost, prop- 
erty destroyed, and the cause of labor 
dragged down to a level with commun- 
ism. 

4. The strike develops antagonism. 
Its method is arbitrary. It seeks to co- 
erce, and capital combines to resist. 
Witness the vast combination of woolen 
and cotton mills for protection against 
striking employees. . Witness the com- 
bination of wholesale clothing manufact- 
urers in Chicago to resist the arbitrary 
demands of the trades-unions, and the 

_lockout of 30,000 workers. The law of 
human nature asserts itself, and the 
striker is struck in turn hy combinations 
having tremendous advantage io a long 
conflict. 

5. Thestrike is tyrannical. (a) often 
ordered against the wishes and judgment 
of the individual. (5) It often employs 
threats and violence to prevent the indi- 
vidual from returning to work. (c) It 
dictates to the employer. Advantage is 
taken of a rising market to compel ad- 
vances, or the strike is ordered because 
an objectionable foreman is returned, or 


because non-union men are employed. | away, and man, standing in a diviner | 


Under the tyranny of trades unions, men 
surrender their manhood. As witness 
this instance: A gentlemnn is solicited 
for half a dollar. The poor fellow seems 
worthy, and is helped. Work is found 
for him, and—it is proudly refused be- 
cause the firm employs non-union men 
—and the fellow goes on holding up the 
lamp-post and cursing capitalists. Not 
infrequently employees refuse to believe 
the honest statement of facts by the em- 
ployer, and a strike is ordered, and shop 
or mill or mine is closed down. Com- 
pliance means bankruptcy. Idleness 
means loss—calamity, it may be, to the 
trade of a whole district or the business 
of a whole section; but it is proof that, in 
the judgment of the men supposed to 
know, the wages asked could not be paid. 


The lumber-shovers of Chicago recent- 
ly struck for an advance of twenty-five 
per cent., but, with the competition 
of other cities where lower wages 
obtained, and cheaper rents were 
paid, and equal transportation facilities 
enjoyed, Chicago’s lumber market would 
not bear the advance. Ten thousand 
men quit work. The tyranny of the 
union asserted itself for awhile, and 
then the men, seeing the unwisdom of 
their action, returned to work at the old 
rates. 

The right of the capitalists and the 
right of the workingman, not ot the 
league, to exercise his own individual 
judgment in the conduct of bis own af- 
fairs, is denied by the dictation of the la- 
bor-union; and a tyranny which destroys 
maohood and rides over the rights of oth- 
ers is expected to advance the interests 
of the working men! | 


Turn now and study the boycott. 
What has it to commend it? Power! It 
had been used by the Catholic Church 
for ages. Excommunication, in the days 
of the despotism of Popery, was a kind 
of ecclesiastical boycott. It was not al- 
ways used for purposes of diecipline, but 
often for purposes of revenge. It was 
meant to intimidate. It brought even 
powerful kings to the feet of the Pope. 
Why should it not be equally effective, 
against obnoxious people, as a_ social 
weapon? Gladstone once said that ‘‘the 
resources of civilization were not exhaust- 
ed.’’ Why not try this resourcs of civiliza- 
tion upon Captain Boycott? It was done. 
No one would buy of him or gell to him 
or have dealings of any kind with him. 
The result was satisfactory to the orga- 
nizers of the New Inquisition, and the 
verb, ‘‘to boycott,’’ found a place in the 
language and practices of people calling 
themselves civilized. Now, we affirm 
that the boycott is an unworthy use of 
power. 

1. Its spirit is evil. 
intimidate. It seeksto coerce. It aims 
to compel. The boycotter would usurp 
the sacred functions of ‘‘the complete 
man—society.” The individual is only 
a fraction; he may not punish. The 
Judge may, because he isthe embodi- 
ment of society, the representative of 
the civilization of his time and of his 
land. But the terrific hand of society 
can only be laid upon an offender lawful- 
ly, and under the sanction ot justice. 


It proposes to 


forms of law. 


2. Its tendencies are evil. It tends to 
combination. Exercised by the individ- 
ual itis feeble, powerless. The individ- 
ual may withhold patronage or refuse in- 
tercourse; that is his right. But if, for 
purposes of coercion or injury, he per- 
suades others tojoin him, he passes the 
bounds of individual right and becomes a 
conspirator. By a law of ils own action, 
the boycott tends to this result. Its spir- 
it impels to combination, and combination 
produces intimidation and works injury. 
The device looks innocest enough. Men 
Say, we certainly have a right to with- 
bold our patronage; but, when they com- 
bine to do it, then by a method more po- 
tent than brute force, they strike at the 
business of the victim, and take away 
his daily bread. And the law calls this 
conspiracy. 

The tendencies of the boycott are des- 
potic. If the boycotter cannot persuade, 
he will compel. If you will not join his 
crusade, he will ostracise you. If you 
are in business, he will prevent others 
from patronizing you. The union which 
dictates his couree will put your patrons 
on the list to be boycotted, in turn, if they 
refuse to bé dictated to. Or your busi- 
ness will be injured by means of offen- 
sive placards and handbills, or by a sys- 
tem of espionage and patrol. Those who 
enter your door will be warned and mark- 
ed, and you will be crushed, if possible, 
in the contracting arms of this modern 
octopus. 

The victim may be a woman, as Mrs. 
Gray of New York. Her offense was 
that she would not dismiss non-union 
employees. The members of the Bakers’ 
Union agree that they will not buy at 
her shop. They parade up and down in 
front of her premises, and try by entreaty 
and warning to drive customers away. 
They distribute circulars, they intimidate 
tradespeople having dealings with her; 
and the whole scheme of persecution is 
designed to have one of two results— 
either the submission of the plucky wom- 
an, or the ruin of her business. This is 
the purpose in every case. 


Now the law calls this criminal. Judge 
Deady’s decision on this Coast will be 
remembered. In New York boycotters 
have been indicted by the Grand Jury, 
and arrested, and more arrests are to fol- 
low. This is the legal outcome of a 
movement hailed not long since as a 
peaceable and resistless power, the exer- 
cise of which would bring in the Millen- 
nium of rpm 

In one of our city papers a re this 
advertisement: “The Federate Trades of 
this city have ordered a B. yeott on The 
St. Charles Hotel, the Natick House, 
Brown’s Restaurant and the Italian Res- 
taurant.”’ 

In some coming day, when the princi- 
ples of Liberty are better understood, and 
the principles of Christianity have fallen 


The boycotter would punish without } 


manhood, feels that every man isa brotk- 
er, with his own problems to solve, bis 
own difficulties to conquer, his own sor- 
rows to bear—therefore,a man to be 
helped and not hindered, to be loved and 
not hated—in such a day that advertise- 
ment, framed by men who are either de- 
scendants of the Puritans, or else have 
fled from Old World despotisms to find 
larger liberty on American soil, will read 
like a fragment of history rescued from 
the oblivion of the Dark Ages. 

Suppose that the authors of this tyran- 
ny were to head a mob, and, swooping 
down upon these obnoxious proprietors, 
destroy their goods and burn their houses, 
they would be guilty of riot and arson, 
and the community would be aflame with 
excitement, and demand their punish- 
ment. 

But when the same body of men in a 
more cowardly way, by an organized sys- 
tem of persecution, drive away patronage, 
paralyze business until expenses eat up 
their substance, and the Sheriff steps in 
and takes the remnant, we call that a 
boycott, and the community smiles! 
What is the difference? A difference in 
form, but the same spirit. The boycott 
means revenge, coercion, injury, destruc- 
tion. It is Lawlessness under a badge 
of innocence. It is Intolerance under the 
mantle of Charity. Itis Hatred under 
the guise of Sympathy. Itis Tyranny 
under the banner of Liberty. 

We conclude that the coming man will 
not be a boycotter— 

1. Because the boycott operates 
against the coming man himself if he be 
a working man. Having submitted 
himself to the tyranny of a labor-union, 
the honest and industrious wage-worker 
finds himself often unable to work be- 
cause the union forbids. Or, having at- 
tempted to conduet his own business on 
the basis of an adjustment with striking 
employees, which satisfies them, the em- 
ployer finds himself boycotted by some 
central authority, which ordered the 
strike, and compelled to surrender. Thus 
E. W. Voight, a brewer of Detroit, on 
the occasion of a recent strike, proposed 
co-operation. He set apart ten cents on 
every barrel of beer manufactured as a 
fund. to be distributed among bis men. 
As his product amounts to 40,000 barrels 
annually, the sum to be divided would 
be $4,000 a year. Eleven of his em- 
ployees returned to work on this basis, 
without the consent of the Union. Mr, 
Voight was boycotted, and, seeing ruin 
before him, surrendered. He paid a fine 
of $50 for each day he had stood out, $35 
for each man, $50 for the boycott and 
the expense of printing circulars—in all, 
$750. Whena scheme has such prac- 
tical results it will not take long to open 
the eyes of working men to its real na- 
ture. Our sympathies are with Labor; 
but this isa tyranny ‘‘that would dethrone 
the very Czar of Ruasia!’’ 

2. The Boycott is at war with the 

Declaration of Independence. Here is 
guaranteed the right of every man before 
the law, and the. security of life, liberty 
and property, and the spirit and method 
of the boycott is such as to destroy this 
equality, take away the right of private 
judgment, and violate the law which pro- 
tects the freeman. 
If the principles which lie at the basis 
of our national life, and to perpetuate 
which we have twice erimsoned the 
breast of the Union with the blood of 
her sons; if the principles which under- 
gird. the world today, and are felt in 
every movement in the older lands, to 
throw off ‘‘the oppressor’s power’ are 
true and right, then they will survive, 
and every organization at war with them 
in spirit and method will go to the wall. 
The Strike and the Boycott express 
the epirit of the trades-unions. They 
are coercive, and the days of coercion are 
past. Manhood revolts at it. The spir- 
it of freedom protests against it. Neith- 
er liberty nor religion throws over it a 
shield. 

Is, then, organization wrong? No! 
The basis is wrong, and the structure is 
wrong. Organize not to antagonize, but 
to co-operate; not to destroy independence, 
but to secure it. Is Capital oppressive? 
Coercive measures will make it more so. 
Are the burdens of life unequal? Better 
bear them silently and die, and let the 
muddy and<abborrent stream of human 
oppression roll on until God cleanses it 
than to attempt to purge it by methods 
which outrage justice, create disorder, 
and debase manhood. 

I must live!'’ No, that is not 
necessary. Even a pagan could say, 
‘It is not necessary that I live; it 2s ne- 
cessary that my honor be preserved.” 
Socrates could smile even while he drank 
the hemlock. Arria could pluck the 
dagger from her heart and say, “My 
Peotus, it does not hurt.” Regulus 
could go back to the prison of torture like 
a Consul to his triumph. 

If such manhood—if such lofty spirit 
from pagan days, what ought we to ex- 
pect now? “God, give us men! Times like 
these demand’’ from the ranks of Labor 
‘‘tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog’; and when they stand forth in 
sufficient numbers to sweep away the 
despotism of their own unions, and insist 
upon methods which shall recognize the 
rights of others, the interests of society, 
‘and the manhood of.the worker, then 
will the cause of Labor gird itself for 
triumph.. 

May America ever have “‘for the good 
a splendid welcome, for the unfortunate 
an inviolable asylum, for the exile an 
honorable shelter’; but for the anarchist 
a prison, and for the petty tyrant indig- 
nant rebuke. The despotism of the 
‘*Unions,” which nourish the Strike and 
the Boycott, is hurtful to the working- 
man, to the cause he pleads, and the land 
he loves. Under it at last ‘‘the very 
lilies of Liberty would be killed with the 
dew of blood.” 3 

Los Angeles, May 25, 1886. 


The genuine Christian does not de- 
pend upon fair weather for pleasure, 
enjoys the sunshine as well as other men 


do, but he is also happy in the storm. 


He 


Thoughts from Our Young People. 


(Extracts from orations by the graduates 
from _ Academy, Oakland, May 21, 
1886. | 

‘‘CHOICE OF A PROFESSION.” 


paths open before us, 
which way shall we follow? Some never 
have to choose. Their abilities, tastes 
and opportunities combine to point out 
their future—a long, straight road ahead. 
Some have been given natures with such 
strong bents as to break through the con- 
fining banks of circumstance, and flow, 
ia spite of every obstacle. These are the 
geniuses and history-makers, whom we 
all admire, and some would emulate. 
Many of us, however, have thus far 
shown no very marked leaning towarde 
any particular calling. Bat the time has 
come for some, and will soon come for 
all, when we must choose our life-work; 
and on the wisdom and firmness of that 
choice will depend much of our future 
success and happiness. Many things 
are to be considered in order to choose 
wisely. Our tastes may influence the 
decision, other things being equal, as 
man will do better-in a pleasing occupa- 
tion than in one which he dislikes. Our 
choice should aleo be governed by the 
extent of our ambition. Certainly, we 
can’t all be great, and the sooner we set- 
tle with ourselves what we are fightin 
for, the more effectual will be the fight. 
But the most important consideration is, 
‘* What are we best fitted for?”—a deli- 
cate question—for on one side is the mis- 
take of chasing after the impossible ful- 
fillment of extravagant aims, and on the 
other hand lies the certain failure that 
awaits him whose want of self-confidence 
keeps him always at the bottom, the vic- 
tim of his own fears. There is a hearty 
ring to the old proverb, ‘‘Where there’s 
a will there’s a way,” but, nevertheless, 
there is a limit to its application. Hor- 
ace Greeley, though one of our most 
gifted editors, could not run a Presiden- 
tial campaign, and his failure cost him 
bis life. Different men have different 
talents; different professions have pecul- 
iar characteristics; and the greatest suc- 
cess is to be obtained only when man and 
profession fit each other. If one is sure 
that he will be happier and more success- 
ful as a blacksmith than in any other 
line, he had better go to work at the 
forge. There is no disgrace in such a 
choice; the world must have good black- 
smiths, and a good mechanic is ahead of 
any lawyer, doctor or preacher who is a 
failure. Not that one should start out 
intending to simply swing a sledge all his 
life. Weare made for somethihg better 
than mere muscular toil; but there is a 
popular fallacy that a hardened palm is a 
sure sign of an inferior intellect. A man 
may, if he will, put just as much thought 
into the building of a wagon as in writ- 
ing a sermon. The thought is of a dif- 
ferent kind; that is all. If a man put 
into his work the best of his mental as 
well as physical powers, he cannot be 
disgraced by any honest employment. 
The whole thing is summed up by Long- 
fellow in his rule for success, ‘‘Do what 
you can do well; and do well whatever 
you do.”’ 
‘fAMERICA AND JAPAN” 


With so 7 


Was the subject of essay by Nariaki 
Kosaki of Tokio, Japan. Introducing 
the subject, he spoke of the delight of 
historical study, and about the rapidity 
of progress in Japan. He reviewed the 
history of the emigration of the race. 
He then gave the history of its foreign 
intercourse with Portuguese, Dutch and 
Spanish. The Chinese and the Coreans 
had also some part in molding Japanese 
society, and he dwelt upon the social 
condition of Japan before: the advent of 
Commodore Perry. Then followed the 
history of the revolution, the resignation 
of the Tycoon, the breaking-up of feudal- 
ism. Then the essayist spoke about the 
present condition of Japan, political, ed- 
ucational. social and religious; and about 
the hopeful state of affairs. In conclu- 
sion, he spoke about the hopeful fature, 
and impending dangers, aud concluded 
by acknowledging his gratitude, and re- 
turning thanks for all that Americans 
have done for the Japanese, both as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. 

The oration and valedictory was en- 
titled, 

PEDESTAL FOR LIBERTY,” 


By Joseph A. Benton, 2d. In the build- 
ing of every structure, the foubdation is 
the most important part. A notable in- 
stance is found in that France has pre- 
sented our nation with a piece of statuary, 
and the work of building its pedestal has 
proved a greater task than that of shap- 
ing the image itself. Such is the case 
with the emblems of glorious realities. 
The powers of heaven bestowed upon 
América institutions of freedom and self- 
government, and compelled the task of 
erecting foundations for these. As a 
nation, we have undertaken the task. 
Our system of government demands a 
foundation in the education of the peo- 
ple. Ignorance and superstition have 
ever been the parents of tyranny and 
destroyers of Freedom. History shows 
that despotisms have been caused by the 
degradation of the people. Since the 
dark ages, mankind has been raised to a 
higher level, and, as a whole, the world 
is improved; but mankind is in a transi- 
tional state, and, in consequence of this, 
and of foreign immigration, the develop- 
ment of a sure basis for the state must 
ever go on in the education of the young. 
‘‘The greatest glory of a free-born 
ple is to transmit that freedom to their 
children.” The manner in which the 
work must be done is determined by the 
diversity of the material. Mankind is 
composed of individuals, each having his 
special function for which he should be 
qualified, both by nature and education, 
under a free, united government. Suit- 


‘able education not only implies that a 


man must be an intelligent citizen, but 
that his education be adapted to himeelf. 
As a lapidary cuts his diamond, follow- 
ing, as nearly as possible the original 


‘shape, 80 the object in education should 


Oatmeal, 


be to make the most copious man possi- 


ble, as well as the most brilliant. Also, 
as one of the stones in the Washington 

nument, every one should be made 
perfect for his particular position, in or- 
der that every portion of this structure 
may fulfill the requirement imposed upon 
it, and unite with every other to combine 
strength and beauty in one structure. 
For this end, it is necessaay that the dis- 
cipline of youth be chiefly a preparation 
for the after life. A Frenchman has 
said, ‘‘Barbarism returns with an excess 
of civilization.’’ An excess of education, 
when it leads in the wrong direction, 
spoils many an otherwise good citizen. 
There is need of an education that shall 
have reference to the individual and fit 
him for his proper position. Then social- 
ism will be no more, and all classes of 
society shall unite to exalt freedom to 
that height where she may give light to 
all. But freedom is liable to be over- 
thrown by the badness of the foundation 
upon which she stands. There is a vast 
amount of current literature by which 
the minds of young and old are infla- 
enced, the greater part of which is more 
detrimental than the grossest of ignor- 
ance. It contains no ideal higher than 
the lowest of human conceptions; it cre- 
ates a disregard for truth and right, and 
corrupts the thoughts and then the ac- 


& | tions, subjecting its victims to a moral 


bondage more degrading than the phys- 
ical. 
‘Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves.” 
Fulfill all other requirements, achieve the 
highest ideal in every other respect, but, 
without purity, education will be a bane, 
and its immense power, like a wild and 
ungovernable engine, thundering on to its 
own destruction, and carrying with it the 
lives of thousands of those who have 
trusted themselves to its care. For the 
promotion of a real and deep-founded 
freedom, for the life and well-being of 
the country, for the lasting good of man- 
kind, it is necessary that education be 
large and free, sweet and pure, moral and 
Christian, that Liberty may bave her 
pedestal grand and massive in proudest 


perpetuity. 
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~FOR 
ayo INVALL 


The Safest Food in Summer 
For Young or Deiicate Children. 


A Sure Preventive of 
Cholera Infantum. 


It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food vould be retained. 
Its basis 1s Sucar or Mik, the most impor- 
tant element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch ani no 
Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. 


It is the most Nourishing, the most Pal- | 


atable. the most Economical, of all Pre- 
pared Foods. 


Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medical opin- 
ions on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES, 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL 
PRICES. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
3% tv 4c lb 
Cornmeal, 2to2%c 
Cr’d Wheat,24%to3c 
Gr’m Flour,2% to3c ‘* 
Pearl Barley,4te5c ‘* 
Sago&Tapiocad@ic 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 
RATES. 
Cube Sugar,bbls,6%e # b 
Granulated 
Extra C 
Golden C 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House,a system of profit 
and convenience which nyponay recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby —w themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final urder, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
In bbls, 25c pr gal, 
In kegs, 5 gal, $1.00@t7 

CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Good Japan, 25@50c pr b 
Eng. B’kfast,25@ 


Formosa Oolong 


Uncolored Japan, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
20-tb box good Raisins 
20-lb bar ox L’ndry 
White Beans 2c 


JUST DSSUBDI!I 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


SAM. 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


It contains the choicest and most — 
of the older Gospel Songs and Standard Hynins, 
together with many new ones which have beer 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 
Revival and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 
while the low price at which it sold places it withia 
the reach of all. 


THE JOHN CHURCH C0., CINCINNATI, 0. 


| J. OHUROH & OO,. 55 18th St., New York. 


QUIOK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Greg 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 

connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 
The Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class Cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 


and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calli 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For zale on reasonable terms. 
Apply to or ‘address W. H. Mrius, Land 


Agent of OC. P. R. R., Mappen, Land 


Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 
A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, | 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S" Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 


Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D.H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to’ Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected by ewe with 
American District 
offices. 
EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopiEs 
ror SHIFMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


all the 


legraph OCompany’s 


2240 Lbs to the Ton. 


DIREOT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


Ari or Work Exxcurzp 
In THe Best STYLE AND AT 
Lowest PRICEs. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 


per dozen. 
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THE NAME UPON THE WINDOW-PANE. 


In the old Scottish inn we met, 
A motley group from every land, 
Scholar and artist, peer and priest, 
And many a traveler browned and tanned; 
All pilgrims waiting for an hour, 
Chatting in idle courtesy, 
And yet amid the drifting talk 
A little message came to me. 


It happened thus: A restless boy 
Unto the dripping window went, 
Whose glass, scarred with a thousand names, 
His mind to the same fancy bent. 
He sought and found a vacent spot, 
And took the diamond from his hand, 
But ere a letter had been formed 
A voice acustomed to command, 


Cried, ‘‘Philip, stop, before you write, 
Consider well what you’re about.” 
‘Father, why should I hesitate?” 
‘‘Because you can not rub it out.” 
These words fell on my idle ear; 
I said them o’er and o’er again, 
And asked myself, oh who would choose 
All they have written to remain? 


Unto a loving mother oft 

We all have sent without a doubt 
Ful] many a hard and careless word 

That now we never can rub out; 
For cruel words cut deeper far 

Than diamond on the window-pane; 
And oft recalled in after years, 

They wound her o’er and o’er again. 


So in our daily walk and life 
We write and do and say the thing 
We never can undo nor stay 
With any future sorrowing. 
We carve ourselves on beating hearts, 
Ah then, how wise to pause and doubt, 
To blend with love and thought our words, 
Because we can not rub them out! 
— Harper’s Weekly. 


The Princess of Wales. 


When it was considered proper to mar- 
ry off the Prince of Wales, a rapid re- 
sume of the possible Protestant princesses 
whom he could marry narrowed the 
chance down to tbree, of whom Alexan- 
dra of Denmark pleased him best. On 
March 7, 1863, the Princess landed at 
Gravesend with her parents, then Prince 
and Princess Christian of Denmark (for 
the King was still alive, and paid for the 
trousseau of the youthful Alexandra, her 
father being too poor). She was met 
there by the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Cambridge. A magnificent 
pageant preceded and accompanied her 
through the city of London, by the Man- 
sion House, Cheapside, St. Paul’s, Lud- 
gate Hill, Fleet street and the Strand. 
In Hyde Park seventeen thousand Lon- 
don volunteers stood under arms to 
guard her progress. She was received 
at Windeor Castle by the recently wid- 
owed Queen, and on the subsequent 
Tuesday, March 10th, she was married 
to her illustrious bridegroom in St. 
George’s chapel, Windsor. She was sur- 
rounded by her family; her father and 
mother, her sister Thyra, and her little 
brother Waldemar. Her eight brides- 
maids were chosen from the noblest mai- 
dens of Great Britain. The religious 
service was performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London 
and the Dean of Windsor. The Crown 
Prince of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, and other Royalties, 
aesisted at the ceremonial. The scene 
in St. George’s chapel was noble and 
grand, especially as the Knights of the 
Garter in their splendid robes were there 
in full force. The Royal Girl from Den- 
mark was ‘‘then and there enthroned as 
Queen of Hearts.” Tennyson greeted 
her as ‘*Tbhe Sea King’s Daughter, from 
over the sea.” Her ancestors were 
called Vikings, and all the Northern 
Mythology was invoked to find parallels 
for her blushing charm, for her grace and 
dignity, and for an attraction which she 
has never lost—thorough unconsciousness 
of self. The House of Oidenburg be- 
eame a central pivot of European poli- 
ties, and Christian of Denmark was uni- 
versally sought for as ‘:Father-in-law.” 
An English paper says of this quietly 
reared Royal Girl of Denmark: 

‘*The English people know little more 
of her than the unconscious goodness 
and sweetness of her disposition, her un- 
ostentatious virtues as a wife, a daugh- 
ter, a sister, a mother, and the womanly 
eharm of her presence felt as a blessing 
wherever she gces, worshiped, as true 
woman should be, with the silent homage 
of the heart Of her pereonal sentiments, 
of avy special accomplishments of learn- 
ing or taste, no public testimony has been 
given or required. The Princess of 
Wales is a true lady, and we all believe 
her to be good; that is enough for us all. 
The Royal Family of Denmark is Ger- 
man; the English bail the Danes as their 
national kindred. The Scandinavian 
raee is worthy of the highest esteem. 
She came to England in good time jo 
disperse the cloud of sorrow that had 
hung over the Court and Kingdom dur- 
ing the sad retirement of the widowed 
Queen into private life since the death of 
the Prince Consort.’’ 

From that time to this she has indeed 
been one of the most universally beloved 
and admired princesses in the world, and 
has, by her admirable prudence, insured 
for the Prince of Wales a place in the 
estimation of all England, which, with 


a different wife, he might have lost. ‘ 


After twenty-two years of married life, 
she is still the toast of London society. 
She has preserved a wonderfally youth- 
ful appearance, and is in the highest de- 
gree ladylike and gracious. No one ever 
speaks il! of her. In manner, she is 
still as sweet and simple as she was when 
she arrived in England, although she 
holds, perhaps, the most enviable 
place in all the world, as the powerful 
and gracious wife of the future sover- 
eign, as a beautiful woman, as the per- 
son to whom all hats are taken off, as 
the most admired, courted and noble 
lady in the land; for ehe is, after the 
Queen, the most potent person in Eng- 
land. 

She and her sister, the Emprees of 
Russia, often meet at Copenhagen, and 
both shake hands with the old coachman 


who drove their carriage when they were 
girls. This always excites enthusiasm in 
Copenhagen. In their benefactions they 
do not forget the plain private echoof in 
which they first learned their ‘‘A, B, 
abs”’ and the multiplication table. They 
are very dear and kind sisters to each 
other, and truly benevolent. The Em- 
press of Russia used to be spoken of as 
the more generous, until it was ascer- 
tained tbat the Princess of Wales had 
not so profuse a private purse as her im- 
perial sister. The Empress is, of course, , 
the possessor of the purse of Fortunatus. 
She has but te dip ber hand in, and the 
gold comes. When she heard that this 
criticism was being made, she delicately 
said that ‘‘hereafter the Princess of 
Wales would decide on all questions of 
benevolence, and that she (the Empress) 
peer give only what her sister thought 
est.’’ 

It is said that Queen Victoria found 
her Royal Girl of Denmark at first want- 
ing in those hereditary ideas of grandeur 
which should mark ‘‘royal blood.” She 
reminded her more than once that she 
must not help herself; must not put on 
an apron ‘‘to save her gown”; that she 
thought ‘‘Albert Edward would be able 
to buy her a new one when that one was 
worn out.” So the Queen told her to 
read Andersen’s fairy story of the ‘‘real 
princese, who felt the Pea through seven 
feather-beds.”’ Victoria, born and bred 
a haughty Queen, was confident that 
she should have detected the Pea. She 
told her the story of the Empress Euge- 
nie, who, not having been born a queen, 
effused and froze at the wrong moments 
—too dignified one minute; too free an- 
other. She thought her daughter-in-law 
confeszed to a plebeian education when 
she ersayed to open the piano for herself, 
as she was about to play at a private 
drawing-room at Buckiogbam Palace. 
No princess, since the days of Berenga- 
ria, had ever opened her own piano, and 
evidently she had no piano to open! 


The Princess is said to have on this 
occasion vindicated her title to being the 
daughter of a Viking, and, sitting down 
to the instrument, she played so brill- 
iantly that the Queen herself applauded. 


‘‘Ask mamma if I play too well for a 
princess,”’ she whispered to the Prince. 

But the (Jueen could not but see that 
this daughter-in-law, so plainly and so 
unpretendingly brought up, was a real 
queen at heart. 

For ten years she went on, gaining 
every day in public favor, the best wife 
to a very gay young Piince, the happy 
mother of many children—and then the 
fabric of her love seemed to totter to its 
base. The Prince, her husband-lover, 
as dear tober as at firat, fell ill of a 
fever at Sandringham, and lay trembling 
between life and death for weeks. There 
was sympatby for the Queen, sympathy 
for the Princess, sympathy for England, 
expressed all over the world. There was 
such danger for England—should he die 
—in a long regency; both England and 
France had felt. that before. The hide- 
ous specter of Communism rose on the 
horizon. There had been angry meet- 
ings in Hyde Park. The recent explo- 
sions, in Paris, of the mobocracy fright- 
ened well-behaving as well as ill-behav- 
ing Englishmen. 

The young wife watched by her hus- 
band’s bedside, a perfect angel of ten- 
derness and love. Every one rejoiced 
when the tide turned in his favor, and 
prayers went up, from Bombay to San 
Francisco, that Albert Edward might be 
spared. And the Danish Princess— 
what did she do? When the fever left 
him, and the physician said ‘Hope!’ 
she took one of her little girls by the 
hand and walked through the fields to 
the parish church near Sandringham, and 
there, attended only by one lady, she 
knelt, and, with grateful tears, gave 
thanks that her husband was spared to 
her, a8 any young wife would have done. 
No procession of lackeys, no outriders, 
no carriages, no grand going in state to 
thank the King of kings that He had 
spared England’s King. No! The cler- 
gyman of the parish did not know that 
she was in church antil he looked up 
from the reading-desk, and saw her ‘‘de- 
voutly kneeling.’’—June Wide Awake. 


Old Times and Prices. 


I remember very well—and it was not 
80 many years ago—when ‘‘the blue 
blossom of flax waved on New England 
farme.”” I remember something of 
hatcheling the flax, and of the epinning. 
It was at a time when my mother carded 
and made rolle with her own hands, and 
spun and wove the wool. It was ata 
time when women in her situation used 
thorns for pinning their loose-woven drees 
—when the fires were relighted by bor- 
rowing live coals from the neighbors; 
when mutton was sold at three-fourths of 
a cent per pound, eggs 6 cents per dozen, 
potatoes 125 cents per bushel—and when 
there was eo little money in circulation 
that farm products had to be bartered, 
or remain undisposed of. It was a time 
when carpenters and others at skilled 
trades worked for 75 cents a day and 
found, and were lucky if at the end of 
autumn they had fifty dollars’ worth of 
provisions to carry them through the 
winter. Since these manufactures have 
grown, the proportion of non-producers 
of food products has increased. The 
children of the farmer go away from 
home, and, engaging in business or man- 
ufactures, swell the numbers of those 
who rely an the farms for food. The in- 
creased demand and lessened production 
increase the market value of the farm 
products. The farmer and his wife, re- 
ceiving twice or three times as much for 
their marketable crops, may spare them- 
selves the labors of carding, hatcheling 
and weaving, and buy better fabrics 
than they had before, and at less cost as 
compared with the value of aday’s work... 
In my mother’s time, housemaids receiv- 
ed 50 cents per week. Calico then was 
worth 25 to 50 cents a yard.— New _Eng- 


land Farmer. 


Education in the South. 


The ballot in the hands of an ignorant 
man is like a loaded pistol in the hands of 
achild. He wiil be very likely to use 
it so as to injure himself or somebody 
else. There is no eafety fora nation, but 
inthe intelligence of those who elect its 
law-makers and rulers. And for this 
reason we are all deeply interested in the 

rogress of education, not merely in the 

tate where we live, but in all the States 
of the union. The war threw upon the 
States in which elavery had existed an 
almost crushing burden. It compelled 
them to recieve as voters several million 
freedmen who could not read the ballots 
they deposited, and yet made no _provi- 
sion for the education of those voters. In 
this the nation erred. It began to build, 
but neglected to finish. It freed the 
slave from his master, but left him in the 
bonds of ignorance. It told him that he 
was a map, but did not give him the 
opportunity to develop the germ of man- 
hood that God implanted in him. It 
summoned him to the duties of citizen- 
ship without giving him any of the train- 
ing necessary to discharge those duties 
intelligently. The States in which these 
illiterate men were enfranchised had been 
impoverished by war, and could do but 
little to meet the emergency. Private 
enterprise and benevolence were inade- 
quate to such a demand. They did 
much, but could not do all. The result 
is that twenty years after the close of the 
war their is a cad and alarming illiteracy 
in the States that we call southern, in the 
States in which slavery existed prior to 
the emancipation proclamation. — Lx- 
change. 
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On Sleep. 


When the time comes, and you enter 
on the busiuess of sleep, attend to it 
with all your heart and soul and mind 
and strength. Here is the bed all ready 
for you, and you are ready for it. Put 
out the light, tumble into bed, pull up 
the coverings, and go tosleep. That is 
what the bed is for; that is what you 
are for. Yes, if you wish, as your cheek 
feels the pillow, you may thank the good 
God for his mercies—the pillow not the 
least of them—and you may make your 
prayer. This, if you have not done it 
on your knees at the bedside. But that 
is all. You are not to ask yourself 
whether the day has been a good day 
or a bad day. You are not to review 
the past or look forward into the future. 
You are not to plan that letter you 
will write so Allestree about the cattle. 


You are not to plan out the way in| 


which you can move the beds 80 as to 
make room for Lucinda’s children. You 
are not to think of anything but sleep. 
You are to go to sleep, and, if you can, 
you are to stay asleep until the morning 
comes. And so soon as you can teach 
yourself that sleep is a duty, and a cen- 
tral duty, that it is not an accident, an 
incident, or a mere bit of good fortune, 
the more able will you be to keep your- 
self in training at this critical moment, 
and to refuse all temptations to carry on 
the business of the day in the hours of 
the night—hours which are reserved for 
a very different affair.— Rev. LE. EL. Hale. 


_ 


Educating Children. 


**One evening, as Isat by the window, 
near the door where my boys were sitting, 
I heard the younger one ask his brother 
if he knew the difference between Titan 
and Titian. He did not know, and they 
both were silent for a moment, when I 
heard the younger one say, ‘Ido wish 
mother cculd tell us about some of the 
things we want to know.’ ‘Yes,’ said 
the other, ‘it wonld be nice, but. poor 
mother bas so much todo.’ They left 
the place where they were sitting, and 
preety I saw them playing with some 

ys whose habits I knew were bad. 

“T eat there all alone with my thoughts. 
They were uot pleasant, for I could hear 
the sad voice saying, ‘I do wish mother 
could tell us about the things we want 
to know.’ My eyes were opened to see 
that, while I had been faithful in prepar- 
ing food and careful to look after their 
clothes, I had no part in the very best 
part of their lives. That night, as I re- 
tired to rest, it was with a pleading cry 
to God for strength and wisdom to be a 
better mother. The next morning at the 
breaktast table the boys were eurprised 
to hear me talk about Titan and Titian, 
and, as | read more, I continued to tell 
more about them, until 1 knew that they 
were thoroughly informed and satisfied 
about them.’’— Ex. 


This story is told of Mr. Mac——, a 
well-known humorist residing at Rock- 
liffe, Canada, on the Oitawa, who com- 
bines the duties of station agent and post- 
master: Having acted for some time as 
master of mails at that place to the gat- 
isfaction of the community, but without 
pay, the M. P. for the district procuar- 
ed his appointment as postmaster, and 
the head of the department wrote him 
that he had much pleasure in confirming 
his position—‘‘the salary to be the same 
as heretofore.” This pleased Mac im- 
mensely, and he wrote to the chief ac- 
knowledging the honor. ‘‘I just wrote 
him,” he says, ‘‘that I felt honored, as 
in duty bound, by the confirmation of my 
appointment, and was glad to know the 
salary was to be the same as heretofore, 
namely, nothing a year; for, says I, I’d 
h-h-h-hate like f-f-f-ury to have to p-p- 
p-pay anything?”—lnm Harper’s Maga- 
zine for June. 


**Why do we say in the Lord’s Prayer 
‘who art in heaven,’ eince God is every- 
where?’ asked a minister of some chil- 
dren. For awhile no one answered. At 
last, seeing a little drummer-boy, who 
looked as if he could give an answer, the 
minister said: ‘*Well, little soldier, 
what say you?’ ‘‘Because it’s head- 
quarters,” replied the drummer. 


‘*Lord, please make me a good girl; 
and ‘if at first you don’t succeed try, 


{are Clumbus.’ 


fEousehold. 


Brorcep Tomators witH Savce.— 
Twelve fine, firm tomatoes, pared and 
sliced nearly half an inch thick; yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs pounded; three ta- 
ble spoonfuls of melted butter, and same 
of vinegar; two raw eggs beaten light; 
one teaspoonful sugar, and half as much, 
eacb, of made mustard and salt; a pinch 
of cayenne. Rub, butter, pounded yolks, 
pepper, salt, mustard and sugar together. 
Beat hard, add vinegar, and heat to a 
boil. Put this gradually upon the beat- 
en eggs and whip to a smooth cream, 
Set in hot water while you broil the to- 
matoes in an oyster-broiler over clear 
coals. Lay this upon a hot chafing dish, 
and pour the scalding dressing upon them. 
—The Dinner Year-Book. 


PoLisH FOR FURNITURE AND F'LOoR.— 
The following polishes will no doubt be 
found very useful during spring cleaning. 
The firet receipt is given by a prominent 
furniture dealer: For a good furniture 
polish use equal parts of linseed oil and 
turpentine; apply lightly, and polish with 
a soft cloth. The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher recently gave the following receipt 
for a wax floor polish: Boil in water twelve 
and one-half pounds yellow wax, rasped, 
and six vata: pearlash; stir well, and, 
when effervescence ceases, add six pounds 
dry yellow ochre: then pour into a tip. 
For use, add five pints boiling water; 
stir well, and apply while hot; afterward 
polish with a large brush, and wipe with 
coarse woolen cloth. 


Boox-Marks.—Seal an envelope and 
cut off the corners, having them about 
three inches on the straight edges; now 
cut two half squares of silk, which must 
measure about four inches on the straight 
sides, paint some pretty little flower on 
one or both sides, fringe the straight 
parts (by pulling out the warp from one 
edge and the filling from the other), then 
with some nice mucilage paste the pieces 
of silk one in each side of the corner of 
the envelope, and you have the prettiest 
little book-mark ever seen. Itis to slip 
on over the corner of a leaf, and you can 
tell at a glance just where to open your 
book. They form one of the few preeents 
adapted to gentlemen's use. 


GoosEBERRY Prr.—To insure success 
in making gooseberry pie, stew the ber- 
ries in as little water as it is possible to 
use; when the berries begin to be tender, 
mash them with a spoon; then you will 
preserve the richness of the juice, and 
will not have to throw any of it away. 
Sweeten with light-brown sugar, and 
bake with two crusts. 


One respects herself so thoroughly 
and deliciously for being able to fill a real 
lace—a worker’s place— in the world. 
ost women remind one of marbles that 
have somehow rolled into holes. Some- 
times it is a fit. But as often as not the 
marble is round, and the hole is square. 
— Breakfast, Iuncheon and Tea, 


Breast oF Moutrron.—For a 
family of six or seven, get two breasts of 
mutton. Cut ont the back-bones—which 
may be used in making stock—and sea- 
son the meat with salt and pepper and 
dredge it lightly with flour. Broil over a 
clear fire for fifteen minutes and serve on 
a warm dish with Soubise sauce. 


Bronze may be restored by washing 
thoroughly, to remove all grease and dirt, 
and then rubbing persistently with a 
mixture of one part muriatic acid and 
two parts water. The mixture should 
be applied with a cloth, and when dry 
polished with sweet oil. 


CurRANT AND Raspperry Tart.—Mix 
together three cups of currants and one 
of raspberries. Sweeten abundantly; fill 
shells of good pie-paste with them; cover 
with crust, and bake. Eat cold, with 
powdered sugar sifted over them. 


A writer in a French medical treatise 
says that refrigeration of the lobe of the 
ear will’ stop biccough, whatever its 
cause may be. Very slight refrigeration, 
such as a drop of cold water, is said to 
be sufficient. 


Yonng girls and growing lads should 
use neither tea nor coffee hgbitually. 
Their complexions and nerves would be 
the better for total abstinence from even 
these mild stimulants.— Zhe Cottage 
Kitchen. 


Kid shoes may be kept soft and free 
from crack, by rubbing them occasionally 
with pure glycerine or castor oil. 


Water as hot as can be borne used 
freely in the bath is not only a cleansing, 
but a deodorizing ageot. 


A bag of hot sand will often relieve 
neuralgia.. 


An English Boy’s Essay. 


This story comes from a school in the 
Midlands: 
of the third class to write a short essay 
on Colambus. The following was sent 
up by an ambitious essayist: ““Clambus 
was a man who could make an egg stand 
on end without breaking it. The King 
of Spain said to Clumbus, ‘Can you dis- 
cover America?’ ‘Yes,’ said Clumbus, 
‘if you will give me a ship.’ So he had 
a ship, and sailed over the sea in the di- 
rection where he thought America ought 
to be found. The sailors quarreled and 
said they believed there was no such 
place. But, after many days, the pilot 
came to him, and said, ‘Clambus, I see 
land.’ ‘Then, this is America,’ said 
Clumbus. When the ship got near, the 
land was full of black men. COlumbus 
said, ‘Is this America?’ ‘Yes, it is,’ 
said they. Then he said, ‘I suppose you 
are the niggers?’ ‘Yes,’ they said, ‘we 
are.’ The chief said, ‘1 suppose you 
‘You are right,’ said he. 
Then the chief turned to his men, and 
said, ‘There is no help for it. We are 
discovered at last.’ ” 


The master told the boys|- 


OUT OF SORTS? 


YES, SICK ALL OVER. 


Liver torpid, bowels costive, blood sluggish, 
stomach weak and full, your digestion is im- 
and the organs inactive, your prece 
tions are dull and stupefied, your temper irri- 
table and peevish, you are unfit for business or 
companionship. Whaf you need is to 


REGULATOR 


“T have used many remedies for Dy ia, 
Liver affection and debility, but never have 
found anything to benefit to the extent that 
Simmons Liver Regulator has. I sent from 
Minnesota to Georgia for the remedy, and 
would have sent further for such a medicine. I 
would advise all who are similarly affected to 
give it a trial as, it seems the only thing that 
never fails to relieve.’’—P. M. JaANNEY, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


CCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


STABLISHED tet: 


The most popular Weekly devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.%a 
roar. iscount to Clubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 

UNN & OO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 

ars 

y 


the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou~- 
and applications for patents in the 
nited Rtates and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer-. 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 


pose of their patents. 
dress N & O©O., Office SCIENTIFIC 
t—r4 361 Broadway, New York. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND | 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
‘mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ad» 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ;also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
- Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


INCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


A CATALOGUE WITH IS00 TESTIMONIALS 
ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

9 Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
ools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cinecineati, O. 


‘| to patentabili 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8S. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Treasurer 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincgid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
omery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 


.NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
so street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

ent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. City. 
(CFFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
ne Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Oafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
ents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
Gnests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OPPOSITE PATENT Orrice, Wasurneron, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francisco. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Orayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. Griswold 


.... Has removed to.... ° 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
2inov-lyr 
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THe Pacirico: San Franotsco, Cat. 


[Wepnespay, Juns 9, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TaxeE Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
crric for one year. Tue Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1886. 


The Pacific Theological Seminary has 
recently received from Mr. Samuel Hub- 
bard of Oakland eleven volumes; from 


Rev. Walter Frear, 35 volumes, with 
some valuable pamphlets; from + Rev. 


Dr. J. C. Holbrook, about, 70 volumes; 
from Mrs. E. P. Sanford, 40 volumes; 
and from Rev. T. K. Fessenden of Farm- 
ington, Conn., 125 volumes bound, and 
50 volumes unbound. 


It is a sign of returning good sense to 
find so many of the Eastern papers, just 
now, saying, in regard to immigration, 
**Hold, enough!’’ When the land is filled 
with the din of strikes, riots, boycotts, and 
anarchies, which are largely, if not ex- 
clusively, fomented, engineered, manag- 
ed and participated ia by people foreign- 
born, and of recent importation, it is time 
for all thoughtful people to consider 


whether a good deal of restriction is not. 


wise. When migration runs dregs, why 
not arrest it in the name of patriotism 
and humanity both? We do not want 
creatures to count; we want material to 
make citizens of, and men of, worthy of 
the name. 


- 


An attempt was made in the Western 
Conference of Unitarians at Cincinnati to 
limit the fellowship within that body to 
those who are theists and Christians. 
But though the last word was interpreted 
to mean persons who recognized Christ 
as “‘the greatest of the historic prophets 
of religion,’’ the Conference declined to 
commit itself as limited to theists and 
Christians, but resolved to ‘‘welcome all 
who wish to join it to help establish truth 
and righteousness and love in the world.” 
This is quite a different position from 
that which the Master took, for he said, 
‘‘T am the bread of life,” ‘‘I am the 
way, the truth and the life.” 


So intense is the feeling in some quar- 
ters in Great Britain against Mr. Glad- 
stone that some searching student of the 
Apocalypse has discovered that the let- 
ters of his name in the Greek language 
make the number of the beast—666. 
Devout women are moved to offer up 
prayer to God to resiat his machinations. 
The Irish Presbyterian Assembly unani- 
mously voted a protest against his 
scheme of home rule. He has no warm- 
er or more intelligent admirers than 
among the non-Conformists. But several 
of the most influential leaders, such as 
Dr. Dale and the editor of the Christian 
World, while they admire Mr. Gladstone 
as fervidly as ever, decline to trust his 
Irish.policy. If he succeeds in carrying 


_ his measure, it will be one of the greatest 


triumphs in the history of personal leader- 
rhip. 


«SS 


- It is probable that newspapers are more 
given to censure than to praise; and, so, it 
is likely that they omit opportunities for 
complimenting judges and juries which 
they should improve. The newer forms 
of crime are finding how swift and sure 
justice can be in a land like ours, and we 
are all gladdened by the vigor and de- 
cision of courts, juries and judges. Let 
this awakening go on. It is a good of 
immeasurable value. We want to cheer 
and commend our authorities, and follow 
with our bravos all ministers of justice. 
We are pained when wecannot. But let 
us all show by the heartiness of our 
praise, when we are able to render it, 
how highly we appreciate energy and 


romptitude in the punishment of wrong- 
oers. 


The retiring Chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, 
Rev. Edward White, delivered an elab- 
orate address, which occupied two hours 
in the reading, although one-third of the 
paper was not read at all. Mr. White 
is the chief champion of the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. He is also, as 
we infer, a Baptist in his opinions as to 
the baptism of infants. He is a man 
who has the courage of his convictions. 
He is strorg‘on the infallibility of Script- 
ure, on the necessity of the new birth 
and of the atonement, and the remedi- 
less ruin of the unbeliever. But he 
maintaived in his address that the Lord’s 
Day rests not on law—the Fourth Cem- 


mandmeat—but is an institation “‘under 


grace’; and he held, also, that the gos- 


pol does not say, ‘Thou shalt not drink,” | 


but, ‘*Thou shalt not be drunken.” The 
new Moderator of the Union is the well- 
known layman, the generous giver, Sam- 
uel Morley, Esq. 


— See now how some of the men, emi- 
neat in some natural sciences, be- 
come mere partisans, and not scientists 
at all, when they strike out into the fields 
of moral and social science. Here are 
Huxley and Tyndall gone all astray in 
the science of theology, and gone still 
farther wild in the science of govern- 
ment. For, there is really a fair embodi- 
ment of social science in the Home Rule 
scheme of Gladstone, in spite of some 
imperfections; and still both of the dis- 
tinguished men of science, just mention- 
ed, have arrayed themsélves against an 
attempt to govern Ireland by a scientific 
method, and have denounced in bad tem- 
per, one of the ablest and most learned 
statesmen of the age. Ne sutor ultra 
crepidem, the Latins said; let not the 
shoemaker go beyond his ‘‘last.”” So 
may we say, let not the natural science 
man go beyond his ‘‘naturals,”’ with his 
peculiar methods and aims. 


It is the vain dream of the more intelligent 
and worthy advocates of social changes 
that such changes can be legislated into 
existence suddenly, or can be introduced 
by a wrench of some sort. But ‘‘social 
revolutions’ are not commonly revolu- 
tions at all; they are changes wrought by 
time, by argument, by agitation, or by 
some providential necessity. And they 
take time. They come in slowly, and in 
such a way as not to violently disturb 
the existing order of things, an order 
which is so good as to resent any radical 
overthrow. Modern society believes 
‘most thoroughly that it is ‘‘better to bear 
the ills we have than to fly to others we 
know not of.’” Moral reformers, as well 
as social reformers, err when they fancy 


| that, by legislation or any mechanical 


wrenching of social machinery, indi- 
viduals and communities can be re- 
formed. ‘Till the public conviction, the 
public feeling, and the public conscience 
are grandly carried, no legislation is of 
any avail except in an educational way. 


The subject of missions continues in 
Germany to attract the attention of many 
minds heretofore indifferent to the efforts 


we do for our newly acquired colonies ?’’ 


as in ecclesiastical assemblies. Two or 
three new societies to operate especially 
in the German colonies have been organ- 
ized. One motive seems to be to make 
sure that the natives, if Christianized, 
shall be also Germanized. In some re- 
gions, as in the country acquired in 
Eastern Africa, it might not be uncharit- 
able to think that the German trading 
company there were afraid of the possi- 
bly English influence exerted by the 
Ghurch missionary society which has 
labored there so many years. At 
least, such veteran observers of mis- 
sionary work as Drs. Warneck and 
Grundemann sound an alarm lest the 
result of the new zeal shall be what 
they characterize as ‘‘the secularization 
of missions.” Their doctrine is the 
sound one of the Master—‘‘My kingdom 
is not of this world.’’ The missionary 
has one purpose—to save men from sin— 
aad has nothing to do with politics, even 
though he remains personally a lover of 
his own country. But how true it is 
that, though the objects of Christ’s 
kingdom is peace on earth and good will 
to men, yet the result often is in human 
nature as if he came to send not peace 
on earth, but the sword! 


We desire to call the especial attention 

of our readers to a series of missionary 

articles now being published in THE Pa- 
ciric. The first, by Rev. Dr. Willey, on 

‘*What Are We Doing for Foreign Mis- 

sions? What Can We Do and How?” 

in our issue of May 26th, has been print- 
ed in leaflet form for free distribution 
among all our churches on the coast. Any 
desirous of receiving them may drop a pos- 
tal directed to Tue Pactric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, San Francisco, stating 
how many, and they will be forwarded, 

there being enough, probably, to supply 
the larger churches as well as the smaller 
ones. They are sent in the hope 
that they may be distributed on some 
occasion when the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions is to be presented publicly. Rev. 
Dr. Davis’ article on the ‘‘Mission and 
Privilege of the Pacific Slope’’ we re-. 
ferred to last week, when it appeared. 
This week, Rev. M. L. Gordon, for years 
a missionary in Japan, but. now, for 
health, stopping for a time in Southern 
California, gixes on this page a sketch 
from the recent ‘‘History of Missions in 
Japan.” He will follow with other arti- 
cles, to which we gladly give space and 
call attention. 


t a meeting of the corporation of Yale 
College, held thé 20:h of May, Professor 
Timothy Dwight was unanimously chos- 
en President of Yale College, . Various 
notices of the event and ‘the man have 
appeared in the papers of the Hast. On 
the whole, the following, from the New 
York Tribune, is as good as any we have 


of the missionary societies. ‘*What shall. 


is the question in high civil circles, as well 


‘‘The grandson and namesake of a 
President of Yale, himself a graduate, 
and successively a tutor and professor, 
of the Coliege, Dr. Dwight is identified 
by inheritance and by long service with 
its history, ite traditions, its growth, aims 
and needs. He has been associated with 
most of the successful endeavors to en- 
rich the equipment and the treasury of 
the institution, and has a perfect under- 
standing of its financial requirements. 
He comprehends the importance of a 
more systematic and harmonious admin- 
istration of its various departments, and 
will exert a etrong influence in that di- 
rection. He has been a close student of 
what is called the new education, is pre- 
pared to pronounce an enlightened judg- 
ment upon the ideas which it embodies, 
and to welcome those which can demon- 
strate their right to survive. His exte- 
rior is somewhat severely scholastic 
[head, bald; beard, white; form, spare; 
shoulders, stooped.—Eps.]|, but his dis- 
position is genial and sympathetic, his 
mind is alert, receptive and penetrating, 
and, by virtue of native wit and gener- 
ous accomplishments, he is an admirable 
speaker and a delightful companion. 
Under his control the sons and friends of 
Yale may expect to see the College enter 
upon a new period of solid growth and 
prosperity, maintaining its conservative 
standard, extending its influence as a 
center of sound learning and morals, and 
adapting itself to new conditions with 
prudent discrimination. And however 
opinions may differ as.to men and meth- 
ods, it is certain that President Dwight 
will bring to the administration of his 
trust the same high sense of duty and 
honor which has distinguished the vener- 
able scholar whom he succeeds, and a 
long line of unselfish and devoted prede- 
cessors .” 


That must have been a rare occasion 
which should lead the London Chris- 
tian World to say, editorially: 

The great number of our readers who 
were not, and could not be, present at 
the combined meeting of the Baptist and 
Independent Unions on Friday evening 
will probably think our words of eulogy 
extravagant; but certainly not a man or 
woman who had the good fortune to be 
there will be of that opinion. No words, 
indeed, can express, or even faintly indi- 
cate, the spirit and splendor of that real- 
ly marvelous assembly, for the meeting 
itself was worthy of the platform; and 
such a succession of powerful and _brill- 
iant speeches was surely never before 
delivered on a single occasion. It will 
be an era in the life of hundreds of young 
ministers never to be forgotten, and to 
be remembered with devout gratitude.’’ 

Again, in another editorial, on another 
page, it is written, in part: 

‘*Better one such crowned hour of 
glorious life, when the red wine of Free- 
dem drunk from the chalice of Truth 
sends a divine enthusiasm thrilling 
through the entire being, than a cycle 
passed in the ice-caves, where, without 
a thought or a care for others, past, pres- 
ent, or to come, self hugs selfto keep 
self warm. In such a season heroes are 
born, high resolves are registered, lives 
are consecrated, and eternal impulees are 
given to the world. In such a season the 
walls of Jericho fall down before the 
blast of God’s hosts, and one more vic- 
tory is gained, and one more barrier over- 
thrown, along the rough road leading to 
the promised land of peace and plenty 
for the whole human race.”’ 


Two historical events have occurred 
lately, in two New England States, a 
brief notice of which may be instruct- 
ive, if not inspiring, to us who are en- 
gaged in making history, in our high, or 
humble, way. Early in May there was 
a ‘Legislative General Reunion’’ at 
Hartford, the first of the kind in that 
ancient commonwealth. All surviving 
State officers and legislators were invited. 
Hundreds came—enough to make alarge 
assembly of themselves. There were 
addresses, social reunions, and various 
receptions. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, each of the 4,733 perzons re- 
ported living served at some time in the 
lower House. Of the persons elected to 
serve in the government of the State, in 
various branches, from 1824 to 1886, a 
period of sixty-two years, nearly one- 
third are yet living. The residences of 
but 11 are reported unknown; 187 only 
are reported living in other States. ¥¥The 
Senior Governor is Chauncey F’. Cleve- 
land of Hampton, 1842-3; the senior 
Lieutenant-Governor, Charles J. Me- 
Curdy of Lyme, 1847-8; Secretary of 
State, John B. Robertson of New 
Haven, 1847-8. Hon. Israel Coe of 
Waterbury, aged 92 years, is the eenior 
Member of the House, having served in 
1824, and John A. Foote and Edward 
Cornwall, both of whom _ represented 
Cheshire in 1833, nearly 90 years of age, 
met for the first time in three decades 
and a half. The other historical event 
occurred in Massachusetts on the 26th 
of May, when the town (now city) of 
Springfield celebrated the 250th year of 
its existence. William Pynchon was the 
purchaser of the lands, originally from 


the Indians, and one of the earliest set- 


tlers, of course. A descendant of his, 
of the same name, was Marshal of the 
Day at this celebration. The proceesion 
was four miles long. We are told: 
‘‘The most interesting features were 
floats representing the purchase of lands 
from the Indians by William Pynchon, 


the first settler, a model of the first house 
in Springfield, the burning of the town 


lL by Indians, the old Pynchon fort, the 


first meeting-house, a representation of 
the French and Indian war, also one of 
the Indians of 1600 by the Ousamegquin 
tribe of Improved Order of Redmen, the 
visit of General Washington in 1789, the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, an old-fashioned wedding party on 
horseback, doctora of the last centary, 
chaises containing people dressed in cos- 
tumes of 1735, 1776, 1812 and 1835. 
John Hancock, the first Governor, the 
first railroad train, the six-horse stage- 
coach of 1835, a car containing fifty 
young girls, followed by boys represent- 
ing the period of 1935, the city govera- 
ment of 1935, and the trades and indus- 
tries of the city. The procession occu- 
pied two hours in passing a given point.” 
Now, who will tell us what sort of a 


procession will move through our streets 


at our quarter-millenial celebration in 
2099 ? 


Overruling. 


BY REY. DR. A. L. STONE, 


Mauy of the most precious issues of 
life and character for ourselves and others 
are brought about contrary to our an- 
ticipation as we contemplate the move- 
ments of Providence. Looking — 
these procedures of the Supreme Ruler, 
we think we can discern the ends for 
which He is working, and for which we 
should prepare our submission and wel- 
come. And then, before our prophetic 
sketch has become historically true, we 
often find that the Hand which wrought 
has produced a fruit of quite a different 
flavor. 

If we are called upon to take care of 
of an invalid in our home, weak and 
weary and a constant sufferer, what a 
burden, we are ready to say, is laid at 
our feet, and how sharp a tax is thus im- 
posed on our fidelity and patience! But 
very soon we find that this sufferer has 
come nearer to our hearts than in all the 
health and comfort of the past, nearer 
and dearer to us than in all the independ- 
ence of the past, and that this exacting 
call is like a fraternal or bridal fellowship. 

We are afflicted with scant means of 
personal and domestic livelihood, and 
fear that we shall be sharp sufferers in 
respect to the ordinary supply of earthly 
comforts. But we find often, as our ex- 
perience progresses, that we can practice 
fresh economy, put forth more productive 
effort, and that we receive more of F'ather- 
ly generosity and bounty than all the 
past had witnessed, and that our strait is 
the divine opportunity. 

We are assailed by accusations of 
slander and calumny, and it seems to us 
that our good name is utterly darkened 
and defamed, and the favor of kin- 
dred and friends forfeited. But the very 
assault invites a keen investigation, brings 
us into the court of social trial, and by 
such research vindicates our reputation, 
and makes it fairer and firmer than ever 
before. 

We fail in our plans and schemes of 
industry and toil, the outcome being dis- 
appointment and loss, and we feel that 
our circumstances are sadly conditioned, 
and our lot cast into deep shadow. But 
such failure is our impressive tuition, re- 
vealing our mistakes, and stimulating us 
to wiser, more prudent and more produc- 
tive measures and issues. 

Oar spiritual hopes at times grow 
faint, and we fear that we have been 
self-deceived, and that our names are not 
written in the Book of Life; and these 
very exercises lead us more humbly and 
prayerfully to our closet, prompt us to a 
new coveaant with our Redeemer and 
Sacrifice, include a fresh consecration of 
all our working forces to the service of 
our Master, and so make our transient 
gloom a premonition of clearer light. 

Ah, bow much of happy overruling 
along the roughness of our earthly pil- 
grimage, changing our path from flints 
— to a way of peace and com- 
ort 


Sometimes requests come to the Con- 
gregational Associates for loans of money 
for all sorts of purposes connected with 
churches. This makes it necessary to 
say that their work is, first, ‘‘to estab- 
lish and foster Sunday-schools and 
churches.” Their plan is to buy the lot, | 
build the chapel, begin the Sunday- 
school, with the expectation that the 
school will grow into achurch. The re- 
sources for their work are the claim upon 
Christians of our polity to furnish méans 
to carry on this work, that is so urgent in 
our city and elsewhere. 


An old-time story of Bronson Alcott is 
good enough to bear repetition: The 
philosopher was holding forth one day on 
the benefits of a vegetable diet. He 
siid that the pork-eater gradually grew 
to look like a hog, and the beef-eater in 
time resembled a bull in his intellectual 
qualities. An attentive listener at this 
point quietly asked Mr. Alcott if there 
was not a great danger that a vegetable 
diet might make a man finally resemble 
a very small potato. — 


Christians are awaking to the neces- 
sity for some training for Christian work, 
and realizing that, for lack of knowing 
how to doit, much is left undone, A train- 
ing school is to be established in Chicago 
next fall, with D. L. Moody as the lead- 
ing spirit. 


There were ninety-one deaths in this 
city during the last week. For the cor- 
responding period of last year the number 
was 126. Of the deaths eleven were 
due to inanition, eight to phthisis, seven 
to encephalitis, and but one to pneu- 
monia. 

Messrs. Moody, Whittle.and McGran- 
ahan have been holding meetings in 
Plainfield, N. J., the home of Dr, Vin- 
cent of Sunday-school fame. 


Rev. Dr. Van Dyke of Brooklyn, who 
was invited to the professorship in the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, has 
declined. 


Mission of the American Board. This 


They were samurai of high rank, and 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON. 


It has been suggested by one, in whose 
judgment I have great confidence, that 
a few articles on ‘‘Mission Work in 
Japan” might prove interesting and prof- 
itable to the readers of Tue Pacir1o, and 
IT gladly comply with the request that I 
write on this subject. 


I propose to give facts, rather than 
theories; to draw upon experience, and 
not upon imagination. This will confine 
my articles largely to the history of the 


restriction will not, perhaps, be a loss, 
for, in the first place, it is this mission in 
which the readers of THe Paciric are 
especially interested; and, secondly, the 
work of this mission may be fairly taken 
as a representative of the successful 
work being done in Japan by the various 
societies, American and English. I 
write of that which I know best. 


My wife and I landed in Japanin the 
autumn of 1872. Four families, repre- 
senting the American Board, had preced- 
ed us-by intervals, ranging from five 
months to three yeara. Faithful work 
had been done in the study of the lan- 
guage and people, and a number of val- 
uable acquaintances had been formed. 
But as the old edicts, making belief in 
Christianity a crime, punishable by death, 
still hung upon the street-corners, public 
a was an impoesibility, and 

ence there was not a single baptized 
convert in connection with our mission. 
There were a few who were ready to 
study the Bible. One of these, Ichi- 
kawa Yeino-Suke, a teacher of the Jap- 
anese language to Dr. Greene, and later 
to Rev. O. H. Gulick, had even asked 
for baptism. Suddenly, however, he was 
arrested, and, with his wife, who had no 
interest whatever in Christianity, carried 
away, no one knew where. Every effort 
was made to help them, but neither the 
missionaries nor the American Minister 
could ever find out where they were con- 
fined, much less secure their release. 
Kighteen months later the first news of 
them was brought by the wife herself. 
They had been confined in the Kyoto 
prison, where the husband died—died 
after witnessing such a confession that 
the wife was led to seek the religion which 
had cost her so much, yet which she 
was persuaded was worth all it cost. 
She is personally known to me, was an 
original member of our first church, and 
is now living in Tokio. Let us go back 
now and note what had been done by the 
missionaries of other societies prior to the 
autumn of 1872. In this we shall draw 
upon the admirable ‘‘History of Protes- 
tant Missions in Japan,’’ prepared for 
the Osaka Conference by the beloved and 
honored Dr. Verbeck. The presence of 
Commodore Perry’s fleet in Japanese 
waters in 1854 woke the nation from her 
sleep of two centuries and ahalf. In 
July, 1859, the right of permanent resi- 
dence was secured, and it is an evidence 
of the divine guidance, and of the 
Church’s interest in missions, that before 
the close of that year missionaries, repre- 
senting three societies, were on the 
ground. They found the most violent 
opposition, especially on the part of the 
upper classes, to foreigners in general, 
and Christian missionaries in particular. 
They were confined, in their residence, 
to a few small, open ports. They found 
it next to impossible to secure teachers 
of the Japanese language, and one en- 
gaged, after five months’ trial, proved to 
be a government spy. When Christian- 
ity was mentioned in the presence of 
even a somewhat friendly Japanese, he 
would make a signuifiant gesture by ap- 
plying his hand to his throat. As al- 
ready intimated, the attitude of the gov- 
ernment and the upper classes was such 
as to make fear a natural sentiment. | 
The case of Ichikawa, mentioned above, 
was not an isolated one—other Japane3e 
had been arrested, and were then in pris- 
on, because of their connection with 
Protestant missionaries; and hundreds of 
Roman Catholic Christians, who had 
been torn from their homes, and separat- 
ed from their families, were, until long 
after our arrival in Japan, languishing 
in loathsome prisons, solely because they 
were Christians. I am greatly impressed 
with the faith and zeal of those early 
missionaries. Feared and hated by the 
people to whom they were sent; ridiculed 
and despised by most of the foreign 
mercbants in Japan, because their pres- 
ence wae believed to imperil trade, and 
their teaching condemned the prevalent 
immorality of life; the timeliness of their 
work doubted by many friends of mis- 
sions, even—they neither hesitated in nor 
swerved from the path of duty. In re- 
ply to those who doubted if they could 
accomplish anything, one of them (in 
1861) defended their presence by reasons 
such as these: ‘‘They could study the 
language, which is the proverbial duty of 
missionaries during the first few years.” 
‘‘They hoped to be able to prepare dic- 
tionaries, grammars, etc., for those who 
would come after them.’’ They could 
furnish historical, geographical and scien- 
tific works, in English and Chinese, to 
the Japanese.’’ ‘*‘They could, by a 
Christian walk and conversation, weaken 
and dispel the prejudices against Chris- 
tianity.’’ All thie they did, biding the 
time when greater freedom should be al- 
lowed them. They not only waited for 
that time, they strove to hastenit. Dr. 
Hepburn, whose service now exceeds 
a quarter of a century, healed the dia- 
eases of thousands who came to him, and 
who could not fail to read the Decalogue, 
and other passages of Scriptures which 
covered the walls of his dispensary. 
Others taught the English language, and 
met, now and then, one who came, -Nico- 
demus-like, under cover of night, to 
hear of the new way. One example of 
this sort of work may be given. 

Dr. Verbeck, then located at. Naga- 
saki, had for several years a clase of five 
men who lived two days’ journey inland. 


feudal restrictions prevented their goin 
in person to N i. So they secured 
a supply of Bibles, and other Christian 
books, in the Chinese language, and em- 
ployed two messengers to go back and 
forth carrying inquiry and explanation 
between pupils and teacher. What was 
the result of a Bible-class conducted in 
such a remarkable manner? On May 
20, 1866, the day of Pentecost, Dr. 
Verbeck had the pleasure of baptizing 
two members of that distant Bible-class 
— Wakasa, the Karo (First Minister) of 
the daimyo of Hizen, and Ayabe, his 
younger brother. A few years later Dr. 
Verbeck was called to Tokio to aid the 
government in inaugurating its system of 
education, and but little was heard of 
Wakasa’s life, beyond the fact that he 
fell asleep, in the faith, in 1872. ‘‘But 
happy fruits, gathered after many days 
(in 1880) bear witness to his earnest zeal 
and faithful efforts for the conversion of 
his children, friends and servants.’’ 


I cannot close my imperfect sketch of 
this early history more fittingly than by 
transcribing the account of the organiza- 
tion of the firat Christian church in 
Japan. 

‘In January, 1872, the missionaries 
at Yokohama, and English-speaking resi- 
dents of all denominations, united in the 
observance of the Week of Prayer. 
Some Japanese students connected with 
the private classes taught by the mis- 
sionaries were present, through curiosity, 
or through a desire to please their teach- 
ers, and some, perhaps, from a true in- 
terest in Christianity. It was concluded 
to read the Acts in course, day after 
day, and that the Japanese present 
might take part intelligently. The Script- 
ure of the day was translated extem 
raneously into their language. ( No 
Japanese translations had yet been pub- 
lished.) The meetings grew in interest, 
and were continued from week to week, 
until the end of February. After a 
week or two, the Japanese, for the first 
time in the history of the nation, were 
on their knees in a Christian prayer- 
meeting, entreating God, with great 
emotion, and with tears streaming down 
their faces, that he would give his Spir- 
it to Japan, as to the early Church, and 
to the people around the apostles. Their 
prayers were characterized by intense 
earnestness. Chaplains of men-of-war, 
English and American, who witnessed 
the scene, wrote, saying, ‘The prayers 
of theee Japanese take the heart out of 
us.’ A missionary wrote that the in- 
tensity of feeling was such that he feared 
after that he would faint away. Halfa 
dozen, perhaps, of the Japanese thus 


publitly engaged in prayer; but the num- 
ber present was much larger. This ia 
the record Of the first Japanese prayer- 


meeting. The direct result was the or- 
ganization of ‘The First Church of 
Christ in Japan,’ at Yokohama, on 
March 10, 1872. Nine young men were 
baptized by Rev. James Ballagh, who 
was especially active in this movement, 
and two who had previously been bap- 
tized united with them in forming the 
church. Some of these are still honored 
and useful Christian ministers, at the 
present day, widely beloved for their 
work’s sake. They had a simple evan- 
gelical creed, and a few rules of church 
government, according to which the 
government of the church was to be in 
the hands of the pastors and elders, with 
the consent of the members.’’ At that 
time, and for more than a year after- 
ward, Christianity was posted on every 
street-corner as a crime equal with mur- 
der and arson. 


Y. M. C. A. 


Messrs. Mateerand Parker from Spur- 
geon’s training-sechool, London, led the 
noon meeting several times last week, 
and did the work well. They are good 
workmen, and a credit to the school from 
which they come. The prayers of many 
of our people will follow them to Austra- 
lia, where they go to work for the Mas- 
ter. On Friday Mr. Mateer founded his 
talk on the healing of the man sick of the 
palsey, who was borne of four. Sinners 
feel incompetent or indisposed tv come to 
the Saviour, and need sume one to bring 
them, or come with them by faith. 
When Jesus came, ‘‘it was  noised 
abroad”; there were no hand-bills, no 
placards; the word went from one to an- 
other. Where Christ is doing his work 
in the hearts of men, it will soon be 
known. There is no need of publishing 
it. The owner of the house made no ob- 
jection to uncovering the roof. He may 
have encouraged the four who bore him, 
saying, ‘‘Never mind the little damage 
compared to the great good to the palsied 
one. A fair attendance on Monday was 
interested in considering ‘‘Growth in 
Grace Gradual, but Sure.” All havea 


part in this growth, or should have. It 


might be said. that attending the noon 
meetings and joining in praise and prayer, 
and giving of thanks, gives the soul good 
food for growth. The short time for fel- 
lowship aleo is strengthening to the soul. 
Saturday noon brings together the pas- 
tors who are engaged in the Sunday- 
schools, and many superintendents and 
teachers, who take part in discussing the 
Scripture lesson of the following Sunday, 
Mr. Gibson, the leader, has a ready fac- 
ulty of drawing remarks from others, and 
a lively interest is kept up for the hour. 
On Tuesday the acting Secretary read a 
pathetic letter from an anxious mother at 
the East, about her yonng boy, who had 
left home too young, and found his way 
to this city. Fervent prayer was offered 
for this one, and for the great number of 
like ones. Eastern friends may be .as- 
sured that there are praying men and wom- 
en here who will help such as will ac- 
cept of help, and pray for those who are 
too self-willed to come within the reach 
of Christian influence. The theme was 
**The Wise Choice.”” From the remarks 
of the leader of the meeting and others, 
those present must have been more im- 
pressed with the necessity of seeking sal- 
vation now, and caring for the soul 


first. 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRanorsco, Cat. 5 


My Class. 


WepnespaY, 9, 1886.] 


A class-hour programme, very much} Rev. John Kirby, the former pastor. 
in favor with me, is this: (1) Review, | Thé ordaining prayer was by Dr. Beck- 
(2) presentation of facts, (3)- statement | with. The right hand of fellowship was : ek, 
Shall I have a class? Do I possess | and application of the truths of the les- | given by Rev. Herbert Macy, a class-| 5° College, London, Eng., arrived in 
those qualifications which are necessary | 80n,(4)summary. Having thirty-five min- | mate of Mr Furman in the Theological this city Monday, May Siet, en. route 
We wish him a happy tour, and a safe | to the successful Sunday-school teacher? | utes to spend with my class, I will devote | Seminary. He spoke of the charaeter — and India, and conducted 
return. This question should be prayerfully stud- | the first five to a review of the facts of | of the Congregational fellowship; its ser- ‘the Y ay Mt. ices four days last week 

Professor J. A. Benton supplied the | ied by each one before the responsibilities | the preceding lesson, and to the chain of | vice to freedom in civil and ecclesiasti- > MP vie 7 penne a, 
pulpit of Rev. W. R. Pascoe at Red- | of @ teacher are assumed. events connecting that lesson with to- | cal life, ite heroic sacrifices and saintly Slag the Gospel. o eMhey my dau. 


goatee wood, last Sunday Morning, and admin-| All persons teaching Sunday-echool | day’s. This review is imperative. There | leaders. He welcomed with joy one 
F ree ee. big 3 Bead ped istered the rite of Baptism to the infant | classes ought certainly to be Christians. | are always some present who are ignor- | whom he had so intimately and par ge por arm re of the 
D linquent Children.” It auld mark- | 80n of the pastor at Redwood; the child | A non-Christian teacher may interest the | ant of last Sunday’s lesson, or of enough | whose love of truth, sympathy with men, | “: result l 7 a bs hed ~~ wal 
+ naa and was followed by many | receiving the name of the administrator. class, may induce them to study the les- | of the preceding events to make to-day’s | and high purposes would strengthen and | °'“Y le aan i ha At a, _ — 
as to plans, methods Rev. E. C. Oakley arrived at San | and to attend school regularly; but to them. The place of influence in the The tailed + by 
etc., of the good work in which Mr. | Bernardino, June 3d, and enters imme- unless the lesson be taught in a Ohrist- | fifteen minutes I will spend in the pres-|tion. For the great work on the Pacific the Merigtea for Australia. It is a Sd 


| duties offithe like spirit, will it be received in that | entation of the facts of the lesson. The Coast, where what was done for New ¥ 
of 4 the Clab First spirit? Can or will one who is not a | method of doing this, whether by topical | England by the Pilgrims must be done by prety 


of , Christian iead the way to Christ? A recitation, by question and answer, or/this generation, he welcomed him; 
a its meeting next Monday. Ppt se: Cash resigned pastoral charge | Sanday-school teacher should be not only | by resttiug'vseee by verse, | leave for the | and, ~ closing, spoke of the significance | ° te Master as they come and go. 
_ Although it is vacation time, good | of the church in Westminster, May 30th. | , Qbristian, but a church member, and | discussion of others. Ten minutes we | of the hand of Christian fellowship that es ay oy 
congregations greeted Rev. T. K. Noble Rev. E. T. Hooker, compelled by |a member of that particular church to| will devote to the practical truths and | carried with it the pledged interest, co-o The Immigration Association reported 
at the Plymouth church Sabbath morn- | failing health to relinquish his work with | which the Sunday-school belongs; for | their application. Here is the teacher's | eration and watchful help of the whole Saturday that there were 730 arrivals in 
of Ing and evening. At the morning ser-| the Park and Third churches, Los An- | does not the Sunday-school belong tothe | opportunity of doing the greatest good. | body of Christ. The charge to the new | this State during the past week. 
vice his subject was The P rivileges and | geles, left June lst with his family for| church? Is it not a child of the church | Here, too, is needed the greatest degree ter followed, by Rev. W. C. Pond. — 
Duty of Christian Believers.” At the} the East. —born of the ehurch, supported by the | of love, and sympathy, and skill. Now | lt was a beautiful reminder of the dear 


Religious intelligence, English Evangelists. 


Messrs. Mateer and Parker of Spur- 


The Rev. Dr. I. E. Dwinell and wife 
departed for the East, last week, by the 
Southern Pacific route. Dr. Dwinell ia 
to supply the pulpit, for two months, of 
the Rev. Dr. Storrs of Orange, N. J. 


BY MRS. FBANOES W. FISH. 


Pacific Coast. 


The Monday Club met as usual in 
Parlor A, Palace Holel, last Monday 
afternoon, and listened to a very interest- 
ing and important paper by E. T. Dool- 
ey, Esq., Superiatendent of the San 


ede 
@ 


nf communion service parte persons were | The Fourth Congregational church Sun- | church? and should it not be taught and / we are talking of our need of Christ, | interests of Christ, intrusted now to an 

y received to re me evening | day-school in this city celebrated its twen- | trained by the church? and of his love for us. Now is the time | under shepherd. The idea of Dr. Bacon, 

n Pastor N oble rae on “ehgion and ty-seventh anniversary Sunday morning, A Christian and a church member, I | to press this ‘question of —— ré- | that the charge was the -transfer of a 
Science.” From the reports given, it May 30th. The church was prettily | may be sure that Christ has some work | ligion. Gently, lovingly, and yet bold-| great trust to the minister of Christ, was 


must have been a masterpiece on this | gocorated with flowers, and with the | for me todo in his school; but there is | ly, must each one be approached. Oh, | emphasized. The flock was given into 


" grand theme. a ae at Noble go bright faces of the children; and the large | still a further question of qualification: | how I need to know each disposition, to | his care, with all its dearest interests and (ae WE 
+a this week for t 3 os Cr eeks vacation | attendance of parents and friends made | Do I possess special fitness for my par- | read each heart! Sometimes I hesitate | sacred experiences, its possibilities, its Qa 
” to Boulder Creek, Santa Vruz mountains. | 4 very interesting scene. One sad fea- | ticulgr kind of teaching? One may be| and shrink from trying to lead in this| work for the lost, its influence among ——— 
4 | Last Sabbath was a pleasant day at the | ture of the occasion was the absence of | able to expound a lesson clearly and | path, and sometimes I commit grave er-|men. The charge by Dr. Willey to the |. 
'g- Third church. Three persons were received | @ face never missed before, that of Mr. | forcibly to a Bible class, and yet not | rors; but I look to God, and take cour- | people turned the same thought into ap- 

to membership. Dr. Beckwith’s morning | W. W. Chase, for so many years con- | possess any degree of the tact necessary | age. This is God’s work, and he will | plication to them. They were intrusted 
4 ’ topic was ‘‘What think ye of Obrist?” | nected with the school, and so long its | in teaching children; and a most excel- surely give me grace. And it is pleas- | with a pastor, a young life, a Christian 
n= His evening one was ‘‘Good out of Evil.” | superintendent. Mrs. Chase, who was | lent infant-class teacher might fail utter- | ant, joyous work! Hearts are more ten- | home, and their care and co-operation and 
sd Dr. Beckwith and family go to Beni- | always seen among the little ones of the | ly in the teaching of adult pupils. And | der and éasily touched than we think, | sympathy were necessary to make the / 

cia on Friday, to remain four weeks, on | infant department as their teacher, was | again, one’s surroundings, or the nature | and deep down in each soul is the con- | pastorate a healthy, elastic, joyful and 


af exchange with Dr. Willey, who will oc- also missed. These faithful servants of | of his vocation, may enable him to gain | sciousness of the need of Christ. Yes, | successful one. The responsibility upon 


t- cupy his home and pulpit here. the church have removed so far from | an influence over some particular class of | it is joyous, hopeful work, and only of | the church in this respect was forcibly 
O- Rev. Spalding Witter of Olivet church North Beach that they have been obliged | persons not so easily reached by another. | our own fears need we be afraid. Injand earnestly urged. After the benedic- 
ft preached Sunday morning op the text to withdraw. The teachers at Greea- The man who has most to do with young five minutes remaining of our lesson-hour, tion by the new pastor there was a sea- 
a “Happy is that people whose God is the | Street are always ready with some new | men during the week will naturally make | let us select the most important points of | son of handshaking and congratulations, 
, Lord!” At communion one person was design to grace such an occasion as this, | their best teacher on Sunday. The wom- the lesson, and impress, by repetition, | in which, as Dr. Willey said, it was | 
7 received to membership. Several others | #0d two very interesting exercises, en- | an best fitted to teach our girls is she | the traths that we are to carry with us, | most ‘‘delightful to begin.” 
4 are to follow. An interesting and usefal | titled “‘Seven Jewels’’ and ‘Flowers of who is the embodiment of all we would | the a. point that we are to strive | Brother Furman is from Albany, N. 
st department in connection with this work God,” were presented, besides an anni- | have them be—an earnest, noble wom- | for during the coming week. Y., where, before he entered college, he 
e is the Band of Hope, which is well su- | VerTeary address and recitations and sing- an _who has retained a young heart in It seems to me that if this programme was engaged In newspaper work. He 
” rintended and productive of much ing. The ‘‘Seven Jewels”, each repre- | which are still vivid memories of the | be carried out prayerfuly and skillfully, graduated at Dartmouth, and pursued Ab | t | P e 
t vood. Last Suoday night Dr. L. B. sented by two girls with appropriate em- | pleasures and vexations of her own girl- | from Sunday to Sunday, it cannot fail of | his theological course at Auburn and at solute y ure. 
n Hoag of this city delivered an instruct- blems, were ‘‘Faith,” ‘*Hope,’’ ‘*Char- | hood. , good results. NS Hartford. After graduation he came to| his powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ive on the: ity,” ‘Peace,’’ “Joy,” “Love,” ‘“‘Pur-| This work of selecting a teacher fora} It yet remains to briefly mention the California, and served the Petaluma | ity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
i cal Aspects and Effects of Intemperance.” | ity.” After one bad stepped forward | class, and a class for a teacher, is one of | work for my class during the week. I} church until obliged to resign and take a | Dorion! than the ordinary Kinds, tng eet low. 
: with a poem on each of these subjects, | the most important steps to be taken in| must try and meet them both in their | long vacation for his health. He visited | test. short-weizht, alam or phosphate powders. 
Rev. Henry W. Jones, of Vacaville Pr 
ej ; re ? nig e the second one followed with the recital | the Sunday-school, and one, I sadly fear, homes and in mine. A formal, embar-| the Hawaiian Islands, returned Last | Soup onty m cans. ROYAL B G POW- 
meer two excellent sermons in the | of passages of Scripture containing the | too often taken without due prayer and | rassed call is little better than none. I and pursued another year of study, took | DEB OO., 166 Wall Street, New York. 
f irst church in this city last Sabbath. | 14.4. Nothing could be more beautiful | consideration. must find ways of meeting them inform- | to himself a wife while at the East, and — 
¥ He will supply that pulpit again next | t)., these young girls standing with em- | These preliminary questions being set- | ally and easily. If practical, we will} then, thoroughly well and strong again, ’ : 
Sabbath. se hav lar kly meetings, When he church at Stockton last | 
f | blems of a dove for peace, and a heart | tled, 1 now ask myself, ‘‘What am I to} Dave regular weekly meeting came to the church a The Pilgrim Teacher 
"i ‘Pat on the whole armor of God’’ | of red flowers for love, a.bunch of pure |do for my class?’’ Let me ask you, | well sustained, nothing is more helpful | November, where he has preached ever | 
rage ad- | white flowers for purity, and so on, re- is the one great as than are | since. H. M. CONTAINS : 
dressed his people on Sunday night. eating the rich and wonderful passages | all Sunday-scbool work should tend? Is | scarcely possible, however, until, at least, su ms ‘¥ 
Rev. John Kimball preached at the of God’s Word. The other piece, “Flow- it not the making of true, earnest Chris-| part of the class have become Chris- | Men's Christian Association wna 
Westminster Presbyterian church in this | of God,”’ was also very pretty, tians? Yes, these boys or these girls | tans. of a ; TIMELY ARTIOL ES FOR TEACHERS AND 
: city Sabbath morning, and was at the senting the beautiful lessons of God’s have been put into my class to be made are, perhaps, best when combined wit The Young Men’s Christian Associa- | soHOLARS. B 
Old Ladies’ (Lick) Home in the after- | love and care. Reports of the condition Christians of, and if 1 am not willing to|some kind of work—a literary club, a | tion Excursion to Monterey onJune17tbh,| DIscRIMINATING BOOK NOTIOES. ee 
: noon. of the school were read by the officers. pork earnestly, to work with etrength | sewing society, or other organization with | promises to be a most successful affair. It} MONTHLY REPORTS OF AS. 8. LIBRA« rE 
‘$Come see the place where the Lord Prizes were distributed for faithful at- [and light received through prayer and | a special object. In all these meetings I | seems to strike a popular chord with every- | BY READING COMMITTEE. ae : 
ha tendance, learning Bible verses, bringing by careful preparation, then I must not shall encourage each member of my body; in fact, itoughtto. Two dollars for 
; a nt eeeaieet ol calvatied?” ate the | im scholars and attendance on charch dare take the teacher's place before this | class to be as free and natural as possi- | round-trip ticket to Monterey is cheap . a 
' sah Ps h Rev. Joseph Rowell dis- | ®etvice- An address by the pastor closed class. Do we not too often teach the | ble, for [am now the scholar, and my | enough, and children under twelve years anodic. ~ e ee 
ee ee ee a 'S | the exercises. Com. Bible without realizing why it should be | object is to study them. {[ will lead | will go for one dollar, but the rule\gov-| Fo oes ane PILGRIM TEACHER, ae fh 


coursed in the Mariner’s church, A Finn- 
ish minister is holding meetings in con- 
nection with the Mariners’ church work, 
which it is hoped will result in much 
good. 

Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda 
again occupied the pulpit of the First 
church, Oakland. Nine persons united 
with the church. 

‘‘The Reasons for the Instability of 
Some, and of the Steadfastness of Others 
in the Christian Way” was the subjects 
upon which Rev. Prof. Mooar addressed 
the congregation at Plymouth-avenue 
church, Oakland. 

Rev. A. D. Bissell filled the pulpit at 
Berkeley last Sabbath morning. His sub- 
ject was ‘*The Gospel the Power of God 
to Salvation.’ 

Rev. W. S. Hamlin spent a very 
pleasant Sabbath with the San Mateo 
church, Pastor Tade being still away on 
vacation. 


| commentaries and lesson notes, thi . 
Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at Mar- | ence was held in Rockville, on May 27th | be no difficult task: nor should it cern Stockton, in settling Mr. William F. Gladstone’s home rule bill for Ireland |. IZATION..................:. $1,346,670 46 ‘ 
ket-street_ church, Oakland, from I Cor. | and 28th. The reports were hopeful. perhaps, to the ceil of eae oidumaak Farman on June Ist, this is the third | was defeated in the House of Commons y JOuN H. WISE i 
iii: 26, 27—‘*The Christian’s Inventory | Attendance at prayer-meetings has in- | Bible class. consume the greater part of event of the kind in its history; and it is | last Monday by a vote of 341 against CHAS. A. LATON, JO ; , 
of Possessions.” creased, and a revival of interest in Sun- now nearly fourteen years since the last | to 311 for the measure. The contest has Secretary. President. 


Prospects are brightening in South 
Vallejo. Pastor Rankin’s themes last 
Sunday were ‘‘Why We Should Seek 
God Early?” and ‘‘God’s Pity.” 

‘Your Life is Hid with Christ in God” 
and ‘‘Christ Our Life’’ were the subjects 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Good audiences at- 
tend the services of Rev. C. S. Sprecher 
in Stockton. The Sunday-school and 
young people’s meeting show healthy 
growth. Thirteen persons united with 
the Howard church in this city at the 
last communion. A church has _ been 
organized again at Carpenteria, with 
eleven members and five others to join 
later. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly met at Sedalia on May 
20th. Dr. Steinbach preached the open- 
ing sermon, and Rev. E. Cresman of 
Texas was elected Moderator. Dr. 
Bushnell of this city is Chairman of the 
Committee on Sunday-schools. The Se- 
dalia Daily Democrat gives a very flat- 
tering notice of him in its ‘‘Sketches of 
Eminent Divines.” 


Metruopist Soutra.—The twentieth ses- 
sion of the Santa Rosa District Confer- 


day-schools has taken place. Bishop 
Keener is to hold the Conferences on 
this coast. 

Bartist.—The Alameda church re- 
cently netted $115.——Rev. Edward 
James, the evangelist, is doing excellent 


taught? We know, indeed; but do we 
keep the object vividly before us? Why 
should we ever teach the living, loving 
Word of God, except that, through 
knowledge of him, others, too, may learn 
to love and serve him? 

Have I now clearly before me this 
work which I am to do, and am I deter- 
mined to work faithfully for the conver- 
sion of each member of my class? If 1 
can thus accept this class, realizing what 
I am to do for them, I am ready to ask, 
How am I to do this work? This ques- 
tion of how naturally divides itselt into 
three parts: (1) The teacher’s prepara- 
tion, (2) the Sunday class work, (3) 
work during the week. [ shall attempt 
merely to outline the different points, 


leaving to others their more full discus- | 


sion. 

The first part of the preparation of a 
teacher’s lesson is the mastering of the 
facts. But, surrounded as we are by 


the time devoted to preparation. I 
would not undervalue this part of the 
study, for no lesson can be taught until 
it is understood; but when I have ac- 
quainted myself with the facts of the 
lesson I have done only that which I 
should require or persuade every pupil 


them to freely express their opinions up- 
on general topics, and will join freely in 
the conversation. At the same time that 
I am trying to be one of them, 1 must 
be watchful and quick to check the least 
tendency to gossip or uncharitable criti- 
cism, and should the conversation tend 
to become light and frivolous, I must 
adroitly make some suggestion that will 
give it a more thoughtful character. 


May God help each of us who has a 
class to work prayerfully and thought- 
fully; never discouraged, but ever re- 
membering that we are to faithfully do 
God’s will. He will be responsible for 
the results. 


Ordination at Stockton. 


Another church settles a pastor in the 
good Oongregational way. This adds 
one more to the meager list of twenty 
churches that have a regular settled pas- 
torate in this State. For the church at 


settled pastorate, that of Dr. Holbrook. 
Such an event could not but impart con- 
fidence and hope, not only tothe church, 
but to all in the sisterhood of churches 
who have watched its progress and have 
its interests at heart. This feeling was 
very apparent in the ordination services, 


erning this matter will be strictly adher- 
ed to. | 


the Board of Supervisors, in this city, 
the assessment roll of personal 
for the year 1886. The roll foots up 
$54,893,483, being a decrease, as com- 
pared with last year, of $1,299,439. 
The Assessor, in referring to this de- 


Assessor Holtz has delivered over to 


roperty 


crease, says that, owing to railroad facil- 
ities throughout the State, this city is no 
longer the only distributing point for the 
trade of the Pacific Coast; consequently, 
the merchants do not carry such stocks 
on hand as formerly. The rapid transit 
of freights by the railroads is likewise an 
inducement to merchants to bring goods 
to market only when in demand. Again, 
business for the past year has been dull, 
but the promised yield of a great harvest 
has made the commercial outlook more 
favorable for the future. 


been a sharp one, but this result has 
seemed probable for some time past. 
After the final debate and the announce- 
ment of the vote, Gladstone ‘‘left the 
House wearing a haggard look.” He 
bad worked hard and made a last speech 
of great power; no doubt his disappoint- 
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at Crockett. work in Dixon. The Fifth and Pil-| todo. The special work for me asa pant ‘ 
Four new members were received to | gtim churches of this city recently had a | teacher is to decide upon the method of and found expression in the words of the ment was very great. Notwithstanding SABBATH-SCHOOL 

the Stockton church, at the communion delightful union service. — presenting these facts—to select those of speakers, in the faces of the audience and | this defeat of the Government it 18 stated ...-OB THE.... 

last Sabbath, two on confession of faith most importance to dwell upon, and those | 2 the greetings and congratulations of | that Parliament will not probably be dis- PRAYER-MEETING. 


and two by letter. 


Bethany church observed the Lord’s 
Supper Sunday morning. Gen. O. O. 
Howard made the preparatory address— 
rich in thought and feeling, greatly help- 
ful to believers. Two persons—husband 
and wife—were received by letter, who 
give promise of being pillars in the 
church. The annual offering was made 
in aid of the California Chinese Mission, 
and amounted in cash and pledges to more 
than $300. In the evening a series of 
gospel services was commenced under 
direction of a young evangelist from 


Mr. E. T. Dooley, in his paper before 
the last Monday Club, stated that twelve 
thousand wae i be a large estimate of 
the number of children in actual attend- 
ance, any Sunday, in all the Sabbath- 
schools in this city, including Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant schools. 
This estimate was disputed by members 
of the Club, but a further consideration, 
with data before us, leads us to believe 
that Mr. Dooley is correct. The present 
school census, now complete, gives the 
whole number of children between 5 and 
17 years in San Francisco at seventy- 
three thousand nine hundred and forty- 


least likely to be understood, therefore 
requiring more explanation, and to de- 
cide what truths of the lesson are spe- 
cially adapted to the needs of my class, 

Every Sunday-school should have its 
well-conducted and well-aitended teach- 
ers’ meeting. A teachers’ meeting where 
all go unprepared, each expecting to be 
taught, will soon languish, become dry 
and tedious, then die a natural death. 
I would have teachers come here after 
having done their utmost at self-prepara- 
tion, all filled with the true spirit of such 
study, and ready to exchange thoughts 
and suggest methods, 


the members of the church that followed 
so happily upon the formal services. It 
was @ good atmosphere to be in, and, as 
far as human eye can judge, the church 
at Stockton has entered upon a career of 
prosperity and usefulness that its position 
in that thriving city of the San laa 
valley demands of it. © 

June 1st was an unfortunate date for 
the churches about the bay to attend the 
Council, as the summer vacation just be- 
gins; but this was no excuse whatever 
for some members of the council whose 
abeence was neither announced nor ex- 
plained; and no censure is too severe for 


solved before autumn. Gladstone may 
see nothing to be gained by a new elec- 
tion at this time. 


The steamship Mariposa sailed for 
Honolulu and Australid Saturday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock with non-union hands 
on board, except the cook, who belongs 
to the Sydney union. 
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Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulating. and not to blow 
down in the most severe gale. 


‘Tennessee, Maj. Dixon C. Williams, A | tor of a tional church 
six, an increase of four thousand nine{ Having carefully prepared my lesson | Pastor Of Vongregational chure 
ret space! dee: the ~~ ns hundred and forty-six over last year. | for teaching, it is ‘counpaesivae Mill to who neglects the solemn call of @ sister Its chief points of merit ote 
ares, Soe § ‘| And when we think that of this large | present it to my class on Sunday. [| church in a matter of such interest as the are:, Its bility to take 


earnest, prayerful in this undertaking, 
and asks to be remembered by its sister 
churches in their prayers. Meetings in 
the morning at 7 o’clock, in the afternoon 
at 3 and in the evening at 7:30 every 
day but Saturday. Me ©. P. 


The new church edifice at Sunol Glen 
is now in process of completion. Services 
are held by Pastor Mayin the school- 
house for a few Sundays. Last Sunday 


he preached in the morning on ‘‘True | action. Where will these children spend | announcements to be made, offerings to forth the pleasure of the Council in a it runs—starting at the 
Greatness,” presenting Christ’s theory | eternity! But how these startling facts | be collected, papere to be distributed, or 4 exam- least pereeptible breeze, 

+. | Ination @ candida and topping unless 
of service as the only way to greatness, | would be changed if every professed | other work of the kind to be done, let it snake d by the M sila ‘The porn ary tek ml An 


and Christ himself as the model of true 
greatness. In the afternoon che visited 
the large encampment of city people in 
the grove, and preached on ‘‘Acquaint- 


ance with God,” and in the evening con- 


ducted Sunday-school and preaching ser- 
vice as usual, at Mission San Jose. 


Good attendance and interest at all the 
-wervices. 


number not over one in six is under 
religious instruction on the Sabbath, and, 
but a small fraction of this one-sixth is 
taught in religious things only during the 
short Sabbath-school hour, it shows us 
something of the dangers which are 
threatening us, and the great work that 
presses upon us to avert them. What 
sort of a city will this be when these 
godless children come upon the stage of 


Christian able to teach a Sabbath-school 
class should earnestly engage in this 
work! The number of children in our 
Sabbath-schools is only limited by the 
number of faithful workers. Christian, 
will you be able to give a good account 
of the way you spend the Sabbath day ? 


Is not God calling upon you to go and 


| work in this vineyard ? 


must be promptly in my place, never 
abeent, except for really serious cause, 
meet pleasantly each scholar, notice ab- 
sences, and greet returos. A pupil will 
very soon conclude that you care little 
for bim, if you appear not to notice 
whether he is regular in bis attendance, 
or whether his lessons are well prepared. 
Take pains to commend whatever is 
worthy of commendation. If there are 


be attended to either at the opening or 
close of the lesson-hour, that the atten- 
tion may not be distracted during the 
recitation. The bour devoted to the 
class is all too short, and, unless the 
teacher has clearly outlined ino her own 
mind the lesson, and the manner of pro- 


cedure, much valaable time may be 
wasted. 


settlement of a pastor. There were seven 
churches represented in the Council; the 
Third, Fourth and Bethany of San Fran- 
cisco, and the churches of Benicia, Lodi, 
Lockeford and Galt. Dr. Willey was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. Herbert 
Macy, Scribe. The action of the church 
and society in calling the candidate, and 
all the papers relating thereto, were so 
clear, orderly and business-like as to call 


ment of theological views was notable 
for frankness, wide grasp of truth, clear- 
ness of definition, and of cause for sound- 
ness and orthodoxy. The vote of ap- 
proval was entirely unanimous and hearty, 
At eight o'clock came the ordina- 
tion services. A male. quartet furnished 


the music. The Scriptures were read by 


the best. 
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get out of 


care of itself in the sever- 
est gale—being so arrang: 
ed that no increase of 
wind increases its speed. 
The material used in its 
construction and the qual- 
ity of workmanship being 


of its machinery making - 
it almost impossible to 


when once erected no fur- 
ther expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 


It is an ornament to any 
place. running smoothly 
without noise. 
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Jeannette always held, but a bit whim- 


sical. He used to say that there was 
more in the name and occupation to prove 
the standard of people than in anything 
else, Some, you know, pride themselves 
on their ancestors, but not so with Jack; 


_his pride lay in the sound of the name 


and the business you followed. He al- 
ways insisted that an Irish name savored 
of the wash-tub and the coal-heaver; and 
I have seen him start in his chair if a 
lady present betrayed that she was a 


_clerk in any one of the business houses in 


the city. ‘‘A shop girl,” he would say; 
‘tof course there is nothivg in her. If 
there was, she would select a higher call- 
in 

“When Jack had just passed his twen- 
tieth birthday, he left his cosy home in a 
country town to go into a large city to 
attend college. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered youth, 
trim and neat. He looked, in his navy- 
blue suit, with his shining plug hat set 
back on his head, as if he was anxious 
no obstruction should come in the way of 
his hunting genteel names and occupa- 
tions. He was a trifle near-sighted, 
which proved a good excuse for the 
handsome gold-rimmed glasses that al- 
ways sat astride of his large nose, and 
coiled their tiny, graceful sides around 
his prominent ears. 

Jack was sure he would create a sen- 


sation when he entered the city—and he 


did; but I will tell you more of that lat- 
er, and hasten on with my story now. 

It chanced that Jack had a cousin 
from another town in the same college— 
Silas Manning. This cousin and Jack 
had been famous friends in boyhood, but 
for a few yearg their homes had been dis- 
tant from each other. Jack’s cousin had 
been in college for some time when Jack 
entered the grand old hall of learning, 
and, being a happy, fun-loving youth, 
he had formed many warm friends, whom 
he was anxious for Jack toknow. He 
thought they were so nice that Jack 
would only need to be introduced to them 
to find their value; eo he took an early 
opportunity to tell him the names and oc- 
cupations of a host of them, and express- 
ed a desire to take him calling with him 
as soon as they could arrange the mat- 
ter. 

Jack tilted his chair back when Silas 
finished speaking, and, elevating his feet 
upon the mantel, said, as he pushed his 
hat farther back: ‘‘Silas, I don’t think 
much of your new-made friends, from 
what you have been telling me. Some 
of the names you have gone over are of 
the Irish style, and some of the ladies, as 
you term them, you say are clerks in 
stores. Now, I tell you, once for all, I 
am not going to let my dignity down by 
calling on shop girls, and your O’Flani- 
gans, McAlsters and Mulligans. I feel 
too high up in life for that, and I wonder 
at your plebeian taste. Now, I like 
Mrs. McNeely. She washes, you know, 
for our set, and, by the way, does the 
handsome by oar clothes. She is a fair 
sample of what people with Irish names 
should be. I make no doubt but, if you 
could see behind the curtain, that the 
mothers of these young ladies, as you 
call them, are nothing more than kind 
Mrs. McNeelys—good washerwomen.” 

“Good for you, Jack,” said Silas. 
**Stick to your text, and I will warrant 
you that you will go home, after your 
college course is through, heart free; for 
most of the young ladies in this city are 
of Irish descent or self-supporting; and, 
if you are going to follow up the creed 
you talk of, there will be precious few 
for you to associate with, and these few, 
you know, might have some preference 
that would cut you off from their socie- 
ty.” As Silas delivered this speech, a 
droll twinkle in his eye might have indi- 
cated to one knowing him well that there 
was fun ahead. 

A few days after this he might have 
been seen in close conversation with a 
lady friend, and, as he turned to leave 
her, she was heard to say, ‘Oh, what 
fun! Won't that be good? We will 
see if there is not something in a name.”’ 

Shortly after this a social at the H—— 
street church brought together most of 
the young people of the ion, 


_and also many of the college students. 


Among the last mentioned were Silas and 
Jack. The latter was seated near the 
center of the church, in conversation with 


speak to her concerning the matter.” 

Here she passed out into the aisle, 
and, as she did so, Miss Cooltrap, the 
lady who was coming down near them, 
stopped. Miss Deviney took her by the 
arm, and, sauntering along a short dis- 
tance, made a hurried arrangement, and 
then each went her way. -As Miss De- 
viney regained her seat, she said: ‘‘My 
friend, Miss Cooltrap, says she can ar- 
range nicely for you to meet the Misses 
Linsey; that it will only be a few mo- 
ments now until we leave the auditorium 
for the chapel for lunch, then she can 
bring that matter abont.’’ 

Jack thanked her over and over again 
for the pleasure he anticipated from her 
kindness. A few moments after this, 
down in the chapel, squads of young 
folks were eating and seasoning their 
food with mirth. The largest crowd of 
them were gathered in the corner where 
Jack and Miss Deviney were. Presently 


Silas Manning, with the two Misses Lin- . 


sey, joined them. Miss Cooltrap ap- 
proached and spoke with them, then 
brought Jack up, and introduced him. 
Jack seemed too glad to meet them, and, 
as he changed salutations with his cou- 
sin, whispered to Silas: ‘‘Cousin, I am 
agreeably surprised at you to-night. I 
had fully expected to see you doing the 
agreeable to some of the Misses McAls- 
ter, Mulligan, or some other Irieh person, 
that you are always claiming for friends.” 

It was only a few minutes after this 
that Jack and the younger of the two 
Misses Linsey were promenadiog and 
seeming like old friends. For the rest of 
the evening he was held spellbound at 
her side. She was so enchanting that 
older beads than Jack’s might have been 
turned by her bewitching manners. All 
the young folks said she never appeared 
better than on this particular evening. 

Some days after this, Jack sauntered 
into his cousin’s room, and said: ‘‘Silas, 
will you do me the favor of calling with 
me this evening on the Misses Linsey ? [ 
am completely captivated with Miss 
Floretta, the youngest one, and am an- 
xious to get better acquainted with her. 
The name is ‘so English, you know,’ 
that it is enough to captivate one.” 

‘*Why, Jack,” said Silas, ‘‘I am sor- 
ry that 1 cannot oblige you, but the fact 
of the matter is just this: [ am promising 
myself the pleasure of seeing the Misses 
Mulligan at their home.’’ 

‘Stop! Please do, Silas,” said Jack, 
spreading both hands over his large ears. 
‘*Don’t, dear fellow, mention that horrid 
name in my presence. ‘Pon honor, if I 
were a schoolgirl, I could not get more 
nervous than I do when you call that 
name. I wislr you would cut such ac- 
quaintances, and eelect some one with a 
name that conveys gentility in it. I 
know I couldn’t love the most beautiful 
or accomplished lady in the land that 
was known as Miss—Silas, I can’t bring 
myself to even pronounce it, I have such 
an aversion to it.” 

The next evening, Silas having con- 
sented to change his plans, the two cou- 
sins were seen to enter the elegant home 
of the ‘‘Linsey’s,” on Pine avenue. If 
it were possible, the ladies were even 
more attractive than on the eveving that 
Jack had become acquainted with them. 
In the course of conversation, Miss Julia 
turned to Silas, and said: ‘*‘ We invited 
a friend or two this evening for your es- 
pecial benefit. Here they are now to 
speak for themselves.” As the two 
Misses Mulligan entered, and, as they 
were introduced to Jack, he bowed in a 
haughty manner, and with a slight curl 
of the nose. But, notwithstanding Jack’s 
aversion to the name, the evening was 
full of pleasure to every one; and, when 
the hour approached for the Misses Mul- 
ligan to leave, Silas offered himeelf as an 
escort to their door, which was only a 
half-square away. 

After their departure, Jack curled up 
his noge, and said: ‘‘Just as [ supposed ! 
I told Silas that no such horrid name 
could be given toa lady. I wanted the 
worst kind to call them Bridget and Pat- 
sy. Indeed, I did. I could see the 
Irish in their facee. If Silas’ family 
knew he had such friends, he would 
have to cut them on the double quick,’’ 

Here a smothered titter, or something 
that sounded very like ene, caused ‘Miss 
Julia to hastily move her chair to hide 
the sound. A moment after, Silas re- 


he would inquire of Silas concerning some 
lady he had met, Silas would say: ‘*Oh, 
there is no use for me to tell you more 
than that she is a clerk, knowing your 
aversion to shop girls.”’ 

At this thrust, Jack always winced, 
but never ventured a reply. Things soon 
went so far in Jack’s wooing that he 
proposed to Miss Linsey. She looked 
astonished at him when he told her of 
the intensity of his love, and, after she 
had quietly listened until he was through, 
she said: ‘‘I am sorry, Mr. Wyndham, 
for your deep devotion; and believe me 
sincere when I tell you we can never be 
more to each other than we now are, I 
cannot tell you why now, but come to- 
morrow evering at 8 o'clock, and I think 
I can tell you something of myself that 
will make you even glad that 1 did not 
accept your offer.” 

‘‘Impossible!” exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing on earth can keep me from loving 
you.” 

: But to all his entreaties came the same 
answer: ‘‘Come to-morrow evening at 8 
o'clock.” 

Prompt to the moment Jack was ush- 
ered into ‘‘Mrs. Linsey’s” parlor next 
evening, obedient to the servant’s com- 
mand to be seated. ‘‘T'he ladies would 
be in after a few moments.” Jack took 
an easy-chair, and, after what seemed to 
him an hour, but in reality was only a 
few moments, the folding doors between 
the two parlors were opened. Silas 
stepped in with ‘‘Mrs. Linsey’’ and her 
eldest daughter. Closely following them 
were the other three sisters. As they 
advanced to where Jack now stood, Silas 
said: ‘*Cousin Jack, allow me to intro- 
duce you to my friends, Mrs. Mulligan 
and her four daughters. I hope you 
will pardon us for the ruse we have 
ened on you. But you had taken up 
the ridiculous notion that a lady could 
not be a lady and bear an Irish name, or 
be aclerk. Anda dozen or two of us 
planned this thing the night of the social 
at H street church. We all thought 
you had too many good traits to let one 
bad one make a crank of you.” 

**You see now, Mr. Wyndham, why 
you and I can be nothing more to each 
other,” in a low voice said Miss Floretta, 
as she came close up to him. ‘‘You re- 
member, don’t yea, how horribly, on 
several occasions, you talked to me 
about the Mulligans ?” 

Here Jack, with a crestfallen look, 
bowed himeelf out. 

Next morning his place was vacant in 
the college. A few days after, a youth 
in gold glasses, with a derby on the back 
of his head, might have been seen stand- 
ing on the deck of one of the Cunard 
steamers as it left port for Europe. 

Let us hope that he received a useful 
lesson at the hands of his young friends, 
and that, in forming new acquaintances, 
he will conclude, ‘‘There is nothing in a 
name.” —/Presbylerian Banner. 


A Dog That Climbed Trees. 


A friend of mine who lived in the Sier- 
ra Madre mountains had a collie that 
was an inveterate tree-climber, and woe 
to the squirrel that climbed ap a trunk 
Jack could scale! Of course, straight 
trees were out of the question; but one 
that grew at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and had a rough bark, was quick- 
ly mounted by the collie. This curious 
habit was the result of his passion for 
squirrel-hunting, and the moment one of 
those little animals would dart up a fa- 
vorable tree, Jack was after it, scramb- 
ling up so high that he was often found 
by his master thirty or forty feet from 
the ground, barking fiercely at the squir- 
rel, which bad sought refuge on a limb 
beyond the reach of the dog. In return- 
ing, Jack would settle close to the tree- 
trunk, and back down, inch by inch, 
exercising great precaution, well knowing 
that with his short claws he was at a 
disadvantage. When within a few feet 
of the bottom'he would slide and scram- 
ble to the ground.—fFrom “Dog Sto- 
ries.”” St. Nicholas for June. 


A country rector complained to Dr, 
Routh that he bad received only five 
pounds for preaching a sermon at Oxford. 
“Hive pounds!” ejaculated the doctor. 
}**Why, I would not have preached that 


‘sermon for fifty 


in everything else.—Standard. 


Not a day passes over the earth but 
men and women of no note do great 
deeds, speak great words, and suffer no- 
ble sorrows. Of these obscure heroes, 
philosophers and martyrs, the great part 
will never be known till that hour when 
many that were great shall be small, and 
the small great.—Charles Reade. 

When Washington, in his youth, had 
determined to enter the navy, and had 
his trunk packed, and everything in read- 
iness to go on board an English man-of- 
war, the bitter grief and tears of his 
mother at his going so much moved him 
that he countermanded all his prepara- 
tions, and gave up the plan forever.— 
Tiving Episile. 

A proud person is always. the most 
easy to guide. Just recognize his high 
pretensions and he is in your power. He 
then fancies himself idolized, and becomes 
the foot-ball of the designing, the instru- 
ment of the ambitious, the blind contrib- 
ator to the selfish purposes of others, 
who, in their hearts despise him, and 
throw him off when they can no longer 
use him. 


Because our minde are so common- 
place, have so little of the divine imagi- 
nation in them, therefore we do not rec- 
ognize the spiritual meaning and worth, 
we do not perceive the beautifal will of 
.God, in the things required of us, though 
they are full of it. Bat if we do them, 
we shall thus make acquaintance with 
them, and come to see what is in them. 
— Macdonald. 


Life force may go into words or it may 
go into deeds. The power of steam may 
expend itself through the cylinder or 
through the whistle. Steady living, un- 
der the sweet pressure of genuine love 
for God, is vastly more eloquent than the 
most rhetorically sweet-sounding declara- 
tions by the human voice. There may 
be a religion without words; there can 
be none without deeds. 


Although no man can command my 
convictions, I have ever considered a de- 


| liberate disposition to make proselytes to 


infidelity as an unaccountable depravity. 
Whoever attempts to pluck the belief, 
on prejudice, on this subject from the 
bosom of one man, woman, or child, com- 
mits a brutal outrage, the motive for 
which I have never been able to conceive. 
—fichard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Curiosity is lying in wait for every 
secret. The inquisitiveness of the child 
to hear, runs to meet the eagerness of the 
parents toexplain. The air doer not rush 
to fill a vacuum with such a speed as the 
mind to catch the expected fact. Every 
artist was first an amateur. The ear out- 
grows the tongue, is sooner ripe and per- 
fect; but the tongue is always learning to 
say what the ear has taught it; and the 
hand obeys the same lesson.—Hmerson. 


It is good fora man to be checked, 
crossed, disappointed, made to feel his 
own ignorance, weakness, folly; made to 
feel his need of God; to feel that, in 
spite of his cunning and self-confidence, 
he is no better off in this world than in a 
dark forest, unless he has a Father in 
heaven who loves him with an eternal 
love, and a Holy Spirit in heaven who 
will give him a right judgment in all 
things, and a Savior in heaven who can 
be touched with the feeling of his infirm- 
ities.—Charles Kingsley. 

O Lord, thou knowest how busy I 
must be this day! If I forget thee do 
not thou forget me! Persons called to 
much active work must study how to 
make their devotions short, frequent and 
fervent. All the doors that lead inward 
to the secret place of the most High are 
doors without—out of self, out of small- 
ness, out of wrong. The truly great 
man is he who does not lose his child 
heart. Spurious silver of speech is cur- 
rent, but base gold of silence is not un- 
known. A man may transgress as truly 
by holding his tongue as by speaking un- 
advisedly with his lips. It is not stately 
walls nor beautious spires that tell for 
Christ; nor eloquent sermons, nor artistic 
anthems, but lives that are clean, hearts 
that are glad with the light of Obrist, and 
hands that are loaded with mercy. 
Those who are careful to avoid offending 
others, are not apt to take offense them- 


selves.—Sel. 


— 
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Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


.. Professors. 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


Harmon Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of allages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay S8t., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Field Seminary | 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


. 


Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
6, isso. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLS’ SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CouRsE of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FPACULTY : 

Mrs. M. S. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Auteman, Music; Rev. H. OC. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Paxrnorpat, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to a 
H. EB. JBWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONEB or 


125 Turk Street, 
Office Hours: 1 to 4 P. M. 


apris-tf 


San Francisco. 
Usually at home 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P. M. 


E ARE IN EARNEST ABOUT HAVING 
the many readers of Tse PaciFic con- 
sider the importance of patronizing only such 
dealers as refuse to trade in intoxicating drinks. 
The time 1s coming, and now is, when the busi- 
ness of selling liquor and family supplies over 
the same counter and under the same roof 
should be discouraged by all classes of people. 
Murch as the saloons are to be deplored, and 
great as the misery they have wrought may be, 
it is certainly less than that of the corner gro- 
cery in this city, and semi-respectable stores 
dealing in liquor throughout the State. Dealers 
will tell you they ca: not hold their customers 
if they do not sell liquor. Your answer should 
be, plain and prompt, that they cannot hold 
them all if they do sell it. Less than ten years 
ago, when we started the first aggressive tem- 
perance grocery in San Francisco, we were told 
even by active temperance people it was impos- 
sible to make it a success. At this date there 
are at least eighteen such stores, ail prosperous 
and all managed as this way, from principle 
rather than from motive. These stores are 
among the most prosperous in the business, 
and sell nearly or quite half the supplies used in 
the whole city. A great change has been 
wrought in this respect. and although we have 
retired from the retail business in the city, we 
are glad to note the success of others. Church 
members, we are talking straight at you, and 
mean what we say. We want you to waken up 
on the temperance question, and view it, and 
helps it from all points. If there is a good 
square temperance dealer in your vicinity pat- 
ronize him, and tell him why you do it. If 
the dealers near you sell liquor, say to them, 
kindly, that you cannot conscientiously give 
them your money in buying liquors; and, if 
they care for your trade, it will cause them to 
consider the position they are in. There are 
many people who can only be reached through 
their pockets. If they cannot be induced to 
abandon the sale, remember we hold ourselves 
in readiness to supply you with anything to be 
had here, from avsingle article to a whole year’s 
supply. Thisis our business. We study it, 
and try to understand so as to give you the 
best goods, and the most of them, carefully 
packed. and shipped according todirections so 
as to reach you promptly. We have, by long 
experience, learned that fair dealing and good 
articles will win trade and keep it better than 
any other method. We do not profess to give 
you goods for half price, or less then cost or 
market value; but we do profess to be good 
buyers and good judges of goods, and to sell 
them at a small advance on cost. We publish 
a list of articles we keep for sale, and the price 
of them, and much valuable information about 
buying, remitting, and other things, which iz 
called the Home Crrcte. We send it free to 
all who ask for it. The new number will be ready 
in a few days. Now send for it, please; won’t 
you? And write us afew words besides, if you 
have time. Remember, liquor dealers not only 
refuse to trade with those opposed to their 
business, but in some cases combine for this 
purpose. We do not ask this, as we are not fa- 
vorable to combinations in business matters. 
We only ask to be placed on a broad, liberal 
business basis, which shall work the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and for ourselves, 
we will be satesfied with a plain competency, if 
we can be of any use to «ur fellows. Hoping, 
at least, one or two kind readers will notice 


this item, we remain 
Yours for the right, 


SMITH’S 
CASH STORE, 
15 & 117 


Clay St., San Francisco. 
IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, 
A. M., 10386 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED—LADY Active and intelligent. to re- 
presentin her own ocality ab 

old firm. References required. Permanent i 

and good salary. GAY & BROS., l4 Barclay St., N. 
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Miséellany. 


GETHSEMANE. 


In golden youth, when seems the earth 
A summer land for singing mirth, 

When souls are glad and hearts are light, 
And not a shadow lurks in sight, 

We do not know it, but there lies, 
Somewhere, veiled under evening skies, 
4 garden all must some time see— 
Somewhere lies our Gethsemane. 


With joyous steps we go our ways; 
Love lends a halo to the days; 

Light sorrows sail like clouds afar; 
We laugh and say how strong we are; 
We hurry on, and, hurrying, go 
Close-to the border-land of woe, 

That waits for you and waits for me— 
Forever waits Gethsemane. 


Down shadowy lanes, across strange streams, 
Bridged over by our broken dreams, 

Behind the misty capes of years, 

Close to the great salt fount of tears, 

The garden lies. Strive as you may, 

You cannot miss it in your way. 

All paths that have been or shall be 

Pass somewhere through Gethsemane, 


All those who journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden’s gate; 
Must kneel alone in darkness there, 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say, 
“Not mine, but Thine’; who only pray, 
‘‘Let this cup pass,” and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 
—Selected. 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE, 


‘‘ If the weather is fair,” 
Said the butterfly, jaunty and free— 
If the weather is fair, 
I’ll go dance in the meadow there!” 
« And I,” said the prudent bee, 
«* Will be early at work, you will see, — 
If the weather is fair!” 
—St. Nicholas for June. 


Faith-Healing. 


Rev. Dr. Buckley, editor of the Meth- 
odist Christian Advocate, haa along and 
exhaustive article on ‘‘Faith-Healing,” 
in the June Century, which concludes as 
follows: ‘*The faith-healers represent 
God as interfering constantly, not by 
cause and effect in the order of nature, 
but affecting the result directly. Their | 
want of superiority to those who are not 
Christians, but use either false pretenses 
or natural laws, and their inferiority to 
Christ and the apostles, condemn their 
pretensions. Nor does it avail them to 
say ‘Christ would not come down from 
the cross when taunted by unbelievers.’ 
They might perhaps with propriety re- 
fuse atest for the test’s sake, though 
Elijah forced one. But in a close obser- 
vation of their works the radical differ- 
ence between them and those who they 
say have no divine help should be mani- 
fest. Some of them affirm that the Mor- 
mons, Newton, and others do their migh- 
ty works by the aid of devils. If so, 
since casting out devils was a miracle- 
working power of a very low grade, it 
is wonderful that none of these persons 
have been able to cast out the devils 
from any great number who are working 
in this way, and thus demonstrate the 
claims against Simon, the sorcerer, and 
others. Faith cure, technically so-call- 
ed, as now held by many Protestants, is 
a pitiable superstition; dangerous in its 
final effects. 

‘It may be asked, what harm can re- 
sult from allowing persons to believe in 
‘faith-healing’? Very great, indeed. Its 
tendency is to produce an effeminate type 
of character which shrinks from any pain, 


and to concentrate attention upon self and | 


its sensations. It sets up false grounds 
for determining whether a person is or is 
not in the favor of God. It opens the 
door to every superstition, such as attach- 
ing importance to dreams, signs, opening 
the Bible at random, expecting the Lord 
to make it open so that they can gather 
his will from the first passage they eee, 
‘impressions, ‘assurances,’ etc. Practi- 
cally, it gives great support to other delu- 
sions which claim a supernatural element. 
It greatly injures Christianity by subject- 
ing it to a test which it cannot endure. 
It directs attention from the moral and 
spiritual transformation which Christian- 
ity professes to work, a transformation 
which wherever made manifests its divin- 
ity, so that none who behold it need any 
other proof that it is of God. It de- 
stroye the ascendency of reason in the 
eoul, and thus, like similar delusions, it is 
self-perpetrating; and its natural, and, in 
some minds, its irresistible tendency, is to 
mental derangement. 

‘*Little hope exists of freeing those al- 
ready entangled, but it is highly impor- 
tant to prevent others from falling into so 
plausible and luxurious a snare, and to 
show that Christianity is not to be held 
responsible for aberrations of the imagi- 
nation which belong exclusively to no 
party, creed, race, clime, or age.” 


Just for Fun. 


When I was a little girl I lived in 
Vermont, among the foothills of the 
Green mountains. The school which I 
attended was near Onion river, which was 
often swollen by the mountain streams, 
and even in the most freezing weather 
was hardly safe to slide or skate upon. 
There were almost always large air-holes 
to be found in the ice, and those who 
ventured out were always warned to keep 
away from these perilous places. Dur- 
ing the noon hour the children took great 
delight in skating and sliding near the 
shore. The school was not graded, and 
there were all ages and sizes represented 
in those midday frolics. Many of the 
big boys were rough and uncouth, and 
delighted in tormenting the little fellows. 
They thought it rare fun to pretend ‘to 
drown them in the air-holes, or to run 
against them, when skating at full speed, 
and send them spinning across the ice. 

In the class next to mine were two 
beautiful little boys. The sons of neigh- 
bors, they were always together, and as 
affectionate as brothers. They shared 
all of their childish joys, and, if one was 
hurt, the other actually seemed to suffer. 
Not far from the schoolhouse there was 
an open place in the ice, a ‘‘breathing 
chole,’’ about which the teacher had many 


| he could not do it. 
‘| little fellow went into the black water, 
| out of sight, the big boys standing hor- 


times cantioned the scholars. The little 
boys, especially, she warped not to go 
anywhere near it. One noon, however, 
one of the larger boys, ‘‘just for fan,” 
caught one of those dear little boys, and 
pushed him toward the air-hole, telling 
him that he was going to throw him into 
the water. He intended to only skate. 
close by, giving the trembling boy only a 
scare, but the ice was so “glary” that 
Unable to stop, the 


ror-struck, and not knowing what to do. 
His friend saw what was done, and, with 
a scream, plunged in after him, and went 
dewn under the ice, hurried on by the 
swift current. The boy who had been 
the cause of this tried his best to rescue 
them, but it was impossible. 


In his foolish jesting be had taken two 
lives, and no repentance of his could re- 
store them. Perhaps he learned then a 
lesson that lasted him through life; but 
how costly such lessons are! If big boys 
and big girls would only learn, without 
such harsh teaching, that plaguing is 
never fun! Many lives have been lost, 
and many little ones crippled, through 
the fooling of some playmate or friend, 
who did it ‘‘just for fun.—Litile Chris- 
tian. 


Why the Irish Like Green. 


Some old Greek traditions tell how 
Kadmus, a mighty leader and a very 
wise man in all the arts and sciences, 
came over from Asia and taught the Be- 
otians letters. In Phoenician the word 
Kadmus means the East-man, while the 
word Europe, which gradually was ap- 
plied to a vast extent of land, a continent, 
at first belonged only to the land just 
acroes from the island, of Eubza, on the 
other side of the narrow strait called Eu- 
ripus, and means in Pheenician, the 
Westland. Over and over again in his- 
tory we find names to which all sorts of 
fanciful derivations have been given and 
beautiful legends and myths have been 
attached, turning vut’to be the simplest 
kind of words. Thus, Ireland also means 
the Westland, and it comes from the Cel- 
tic word tar and our word land; iar 
meaning west. Jar, before being used 
to denote west, meant the back, and that 
fact lets us into an important secret con- 
cerning the religion of the Celts who first 
came over the Irish sea to the Emerald 
Island. It tells us that those early men 
named the points of the compass accord- 
ing to the other directions when the ob- 
server faced toward the east. So the 
east was named from front, or forward, 
the west from back or behind, the north 
from left hand, and the south from right 
hand. That means that the early Celts 
worshiped the dawn and the sunrise. 
And so faithfully have the old traditions 
remained in men’s minds in that big 
western island of the British Empire that, 
to this day, the emblem on the coat of 
arms of Ireland is a sunburst, or rising 
sun. 

Another curious thing is that it is more 
than probable that the Irish preference of 
the color green for their flag and their 
sashes arose from a mistake among those 
who had lost a thorough knowledge of 
the old Irish language. The sun, in Irish, 
is called by a word pronounced like our 
word ‘‘green’’; and it is likely that the 
Irish fondness for that color arose from 
the word’s exact likeness in sound to 
their word for sun. In the same way, 
when we talk about greenhouses, we 
think they are called so because the 
plants are kept green in them during 
winter. Yet it is far more probable that 
‘Soreen,’’ here, is the Irish word mean- 
ing, not the color, but the sun; because 
greenhouses are built so as to catch the 
sun’s rays and store them up while it is 
hidden by clouds, as happens more than 
half the time in showery Ireland.—<Sé. 
Nicholas for June. 


— 


Washington’s Army at Cambridge. 


It was a motley assembly, in all sorts 
of uniforms and without any uniforms at 
all, with all sorts of weapons and with 
precious little powder. So little was 
there that Washington was very anxious 
lest the Britigh should find out how lit- 
tle he had; and so, while he was urging 
Congress to provide supplies, he had bar- 
rels of sand, with powder covering the 
top, placed in the magazine, so that any 
epy hanging about might be misled. 
Some of the soldiers were in tents, some 
were quartered in one or two college 
buildings then standing, and some built 
huts for themselves. The most orderly 
camp was that of tke Rhode Island 
treops, under General Nathaniel Green, 


The men were in companies of various 
sizes, under captains and other officers 
who had very little authority over the 
privates, for these usualiy elected their 
own commanders. A visitor to the cam 
relates a dialogue which he heard ‘be- 
tween a captain and one of the privates 
under him. 

“Bill,” said the captain, ‘‘go and 
bring a pail of water for the men,” 

‘-T shan’t,” said Bill. ‘‘It’s your 
turn now, Captain; I got it last time.’’ 


But the men, though under very lit- 
tle discipline, were atuff out of 
which to make soldiers. Most of them 
were in dead earnest, and they brought, 
besides courage, great skill in the use of 
the ordinary musket. A story is told of 
a company of riflemen raised in one of 
the frontier counties of Pennsylvania. 
So many volunteers applied as to embar- 
rass the leader who was enlisting the 
company, and he drew on a board with 


chalk the figure of a nose of the common | 


size, placed the board at a distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards, and then de- 


elared be would take only those who'§ 


could hit the mark. Over sixty suc- 
ceeded. ‘‘General Gage, take care of 
your nose,” says the newspaper that 
tells the story. General Gage, as you 
know, was the commander of the Brit- 
forces in Boston.—St. Nicholas for 
une. 


The Power of a Living Bible. 


In his father’s house a young lady re- 
sided who was a relative of the family. 
Her fretful temper made all around her 
uncomfortable. She was sent to a 
boarding-schodl and was absent some 
time. On her return she was so changed 
that all who knew her wondered and re- 
joiced. She was patient and cheerful, 
kind, unselfish and charitable. The lips 
that used to be always uttering cross 
and bitter words now spoke nothing but 
sweet, gentle, loving words. Her infidel 
cousin George was greatly surprised at 
this. He watched her closely for some 
time, till he was thouroughly satisfied 
that it was a real change which had ta- 
ken place in his young cousin. Then he 
asked her what had caused this great 
change. She told him it was the grace 
of God which had made her a Christian 
and had changed her heart. 

He said to himself, ‘‘I don’t believe 
that God has anything to do with it, 
though she thinks he had. But it is 
a wonderful change that has taken place 
in her, and I should like to be as good 
as she is. I will be so.” Then ke form- 
ed a setof good resolutions. He tried to 
control his tongue and temper, and kept 
® strict watch over himself. He was all 
the time doing and saying what he did 
not wish to do and say. And, as he 
failed time after time, he would turn and 
study his cousin’s example. He would 
read the living Bible, and said to himself: 
**How does it happen that she, who has 
not as much strength of character as I 
have, can do what I can’t do? She must 
have some help that I don’t know of. It 
must be be, as she says, the help of God. 
I will seek that help.” He went into 
his chamber and prayed to that God 
whose very existence he had denied. 
He prayed earnestly. God heard him, 
helped him, and he became a Christian.— 
Young Men's Christian Magazine. 


Washington and Bunker Hill. 


It was on the 15th day of June, 1775, 
that George Washington was chosen 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Army. The next day he made his an- 
Bswer to Congress, in which he declared 
that he accepted the office, but that he 
would take no pay. He left Philadel- 
phia, on his way to Boston, June 21st, 
escorted by a troop of horsemen, and ac- 
companied by Schuyler and Lee, who had 
jast been made Major-Generals by Con- 
gress. They had gone about twenty 
miles when they saw a man on horseback 
coming down the road. It was a mes- 
senger riding post-haste to Philadelphia, 
avd carrying to Congress news of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. Everybody was 
stirred by the news, and wanted to know 
the particulars. 

**Why were the Provincials compelled 
to retreat?” he wae asked. 

was for want of ammunition,’ he 
replied. 

**Did they stand the fire of the regu- 
troops?” asked Washington, anxious- 


| 
‘*That they did, and held their own 
fire in reserve until the enemy was with- 
in eight rods.” 
**Then the liberties of the country are 
safe!’’ exclaimed Washington. He re- 
membered well the scenes under Brad- 
dock, and he knew what a sight it must 
have been to those New England farmers 
when a compact body of uniformed sol- 
diers came marching up from the boats 
at Charlestown. If they could stand 
fearlessly, there was stuff in them for 
soldiers.— Nicholas for June. 


—* 


Rates of Wages in 1800. 


In McMaster’s History we are told 
workmen were paid at the beginning of 
this century: On the Pennsylvania canals 
the diggers ate the coarsest diet, were 
housed in the rudest sheds, and paid $6 
a month from May to November, and $5 
a month from November to May. Hod- 
carriers and mortar-mixers, diggers and 
choppers, who, from 1793 to 1800, la- 
bored on the public buildings, and cut 
the streets and avenues cf Washington 
city, received $79 a year, or, if they 
wished, $60 for all the work they could 

tform from March lst to December 
20th. The hours of work were invaria- 
bly from sunrise to sunset. Wages at 
Albany and New York were three shil- 
lings, or, as money went, 40 cents per 
day; at Lancaster, $8 to $10 a month; 
elsewhere in Pennsylvania workmen were 
content with $6 in summer and $65 in 
winter. At Baltimore men were glad to 
be hired at 18 pence aday. None, by 
the month, asked more than $6. At 
Fredericksburg the price of labor was 
about $5 to $7. In Virginia, white men 
employed by the year were given $16, 
currency; slaves, when hired, were 
clothed, and their masters paid $1 per 
month. A pound of Virginia money was, 


P| in Federal money, $3.33. The average 


rate of wages the land over was, there- 
fore, $65 a year, with food and, perhaps, 


workman must, with his wife’s help, 
maintain the family. But then the coet 
of living was vastly less, and the habits 
of people generally infinitely cheaper. 
There were no art or bric-a-brac crazes. 
—Phrenological Journal. 


A Galilean Fish. 


The fish known to naturalists by the 
long name of Ophiocephalus, one species 
which is found in the Sea of Galilee, is a 
singular creature. At the approach of 
the breeding season, it seeks a favorable 
place to build, generally in shallow water, 
There perhaps an old sunken root is 
found, or a psojecting ledge of rock. To 
that spot bits of grass, leaves, growin 
sea-weed, and refuse of all kinds are 
brought by the parents, which now pro- 
ceed to weave the building material into 
an oval shape. The threads of grass 
are wound in and out, entangled with 
one another in various ways, and the in- 
terstices filled with mud. Duriog the 


| construction, one or more orifices are. 


lodging. Out of this small sum the |’ 


left leading into the nest or entirely 
through it; the grasses are wound around 
the old root, and finally a compact oval 
nest is seen suspended and swinging in 
the tide—a veritable cradle for the baby 
fishes. 

The eggs are deposited in the interior, 
and attach themselves to the grass and 
the sides of the nest. In due time a 
swarm of tiny fishes fill this curious 
abode, and show a decided inclina-* 
tion to stray away. They are, however, 
watched and guarded by the parents, 
which drive them back when they wan- 
der too far from home. i 

This nest-building fish of the Sea of: 
Galilee displays, however, a still more cu- 
rious method of protection, for, in time 
ef danger, the young are frequently ta- 
ken into the capacious mouth of the male 
parent-fish, and thus guarded from harm. 
This habit is common to quite a number 
of fishes.—St. Nicholas for June. 


George Westinghouse. 


George Westinghouse owes his great 
and rapidly increasing wealth to his 
inventive genius. Twenty years ago he 
was a poor young man, but he struck it 
rich in his air brake for railroads, and 
money has since flowed into his coffers in 
a golden stream. He is one of the most 
prolific inventors of the age, and bas 
enough good mechanical ideas to furnish 
every manufacturing establishment in 
Pittsburgh with successful specialties. 
He is not only highly skilled in theoreti- 
cal and practical mechanics, but is also a 
thorough electrician. He expends an or- 
dinary fortune every year in experiments 
necessary to the perfection of his inven- 
tions. By warrant of the King of Bel- 
a he is entitled to the title of Sir 

eorge Westinghouse, having been 
knighted by that monarch as a recogni- 
tion of his services to the world as an in- 
ventor. Heis a native of New York 
State, and is about forty years old.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


We are accustomed to look upon the 
French as a nation of Oatholics and free- 
thinkers, but recent statistics show a re- 
markable and encouraging increase in the 
Protestant population. The last official 
census places the number at 580,000, 
but the more recent and careful computa- 
tion of M. Vauches would raise it to 
650,000. These last figures, it is true, 
are not large, out of a total population-of 
36,000,000, but it is to be remembered 
that it is the growth almost entirely of 
the last eighty years. At the time of 
the Revolution there was hardly a hand- 
ful of Protestants in the whole of France. 
The revocation, a century before, of the 
Edict of Nantes—a decree which had se- 
cured freedom of worship—was a’ death 
blow to the Huguenots, and the ensu- 
ing perseeution almost stifled the epirit of 
the Reformation.— Advocate of Missions. 


Brick Pomeroy’s Puan For 
TEMPERANCE.—‘‘Is there no way to im- 
rove conditions? Why is it people 
augh at the temperance men and the 
temperance vote every election-day, and 
say, ‘Pshaw, they don’t amount to any- 


thing!’ I am going to suggest some- 
thing to you. There are certainly 
enough good temperance men in this city 


to elect at least one candidate, if they 
would stand shouldertoshoulder. Now, 
why not combine and nominate one good 
man, and then go to the other parties, 
saying, ‘Here, if you'll vote for our can- 
didate, we'll vote for the best man that 
you nominate for some other office.’ By 
such an act you would get one step 
ahead. 


An Jrishman, with a heavy bundle on 
his shoulders, riding on the front of a 
horse-car, was asked why he did not set 
the bundle down on the platform. ‘‘Be 
jabers,” said kind-hearted Pat, ‘‘the 
horses have enough to drag me; I’ll carry 
the bundle.” 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


‘Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE,’ PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRING , WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 
ed Steam 


IANO 
wood—Our lumbe* 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned m 
stromgest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers, 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. Amtisell Piane 
Con 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


NTISELL 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 


MAPS. 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 
413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
— HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Olay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list: 


— 


Hay Fe 


forthe 


R. PEIRO has devoted 23 
hroat, Lung Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., for 
ion of that wonderful remedy ,used by Inhalation,so widely known as the 


OXYGEN treatment 


For the relief and cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthm 
f 120 pages F c lored 
our Co 
Plates. Address DR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, [Clark anc 
ashington Sts. ,CHI@AGO, ILL. 


to the speeial treatment of Catarrh, 
the pro- 


rostration, etc. Send stam 


Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. Inter Ocean, - - Chicago. 

EF. H. Tubbs, Esq., Manager W.U. Tel. Co., ghicago. 
C. H. Howard, Mrs. T. B. Carse, - Chicago 

= O.W. Nixon, M. D., Mrs. Netta C. Rood, - Chicago. 

R. Stiles, M. D., - - NewYorke 

‘ . B.--Our Oxygen is safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 

wX. or Europe by Express, Easy, plain, complete directions with each treatment. 


Mention Tue Pactric. 


Searby’s Pearl 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but ha an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are ex 
Soaps, as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. 
4.T hey are richly perfumed. 


good lather. 3. They last well. 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


tionally fine 
5. They do not injure the 


most delicate skin, but“leave it soft and natural. 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


FOR YOUR...... 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES, 


The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED | 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE | 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
— 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KBARNY STREET, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES! 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


Opposite Minna SAN FRANOCISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com Zinc and Babbitt 
Castings, 


etal 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


gGGLESTON* 


ON 30 DAYS’ 2 RIAL. 


TH 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from a!) 
others, is cup shape, with Self 
Ball in center,ad 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the ba! by the cup 
resses back intes- 


SENSIBLE 
TRUSS 


in st as a on 
doea with the finger. With light presstrs the Her 
nia securely day, and night, | cure 
certain. urabdie and cneap. n m . Cir 
culars free. TRUSS Chicages ul. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a. 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici- 
ous use of such articles of diet thata constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 

keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—( Civ- 
vil Service tte. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in half-pound tins by Grocers, la- 


 belled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 


UNION SAVINGS BANK. 


Cornek Broapway AND Nints 


OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (D¢c.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

A. O. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John O. Hayes, W. W. Orane, Jr., 

8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN 
ce-Presiden 
H. A. PALMER, and Treasares 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - ,462,735 08 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,68500 
Bonds = 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 68,828 89 
Cash on hand - - . - 67,517 81 
Due from Banks - . - . 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all d te re- 
maining three calendar months, begi g from 
the — of the month succeeding the date of 
d ¢. 

mittances from the country mg bor made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. gil 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRanorsoo. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 6if and 613 Front Street. 


03” Facrory at THe Porrero. 


ey yield a. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 
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News Items, 


The vessels of the North Atlantic 
uadron have been ordered to Portland, 
e. 

A process for making paper pulp from 
the refuse of hulled cutton-seed has been 
patented. 

There are nearly 500 counties in the 
Southern States that have passed and en- 
forced Local Option laws. 

Alderman Rudzinski of Milwaukee, 
ebarged with inciting the Poles to riot, is 
on trial for impeachment. 


Commissioner Sparks revoked his or- 
der forbidding all filings under the Pre- 
emption, Timber Culture and Desert Land 
Acts. 

The Women’s Christian Temperanee 
Union at Los Angeles have agreed to 
wear no more birds’ plumage in their 
hats. 


Secretary Manning tendered his resig- 
nation, but it was not accepted by the 
President. The matter lies over until 
October the first. 


The Boston Zranscript suggestively 
says: ‘‘We hear nothing of a strike of 
bartenders, though thousands of them 
er working eighteen to twenty hours a 
ay.” 

Even the Arctic regions have their 
bleak and frozen solitudes brightened 
with floral bloom and beauty, as 762 
kinds of flowers are said to exist there. 


Plans have been submitted to the 
French Government for the erection of an 
iron tower for the exhibition 
of 1889 to reach the enormous height of 
975 feet! 


The Russians are introducing oil from 
their petroleum wells on the Caspian in- 
to Syria, where it is displacing our 
American oil, which has been used there 
for twenty years. 


Until it was repealed recently there 
was a law on the statutes of New York 
State providing for the freeing of children 
born of slave mothers, and forbidding 
the harboring of runaways! 


The Reformed Ministerial Association 
of Philadelphia have proposed to the Sy- 


nods and classes of the Dutch and Ger-. 


man Reformed churches to take action 
towards the union of those churches. 


Miss Ward of the Woman’s Union 
Miesionary Society at Cawnpore, India, 
writes to the Link that they now have 
173 zenanas open to their visits, with 255 
pupils, besides 25 schools with, 370 pu- 
pile. 

Mr. Kerrigan, Superintendent of the 
Miggouri Pacific Railroad, estimates that 
its employes lost $1,000,000 by the late 
strike, the railroad $2,000,000; and the 
country at large two or three times as 
much. | 


Judge Murphy signed the death war- 
rant Saturday in the case of Dr. J. Mil- 
ton Bowers, found guilty of poisoning his 
wife, Cecilia Bowers, in order to obtain 
the $17,000 insurance on her life. Fri- 
day, July 30th, is fixed as the day of 
the hanging. 

The Mormon hierarchy will now have 
another grievance against our Gov- 
ernment, as the Supreme Court has decid- 
ed that there can be no appeal from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Utah 
pronouncing sentence on those guilty of 
the crime of polygamy. 


The managers of the gambling tables 
at Monte Carlo realized the enormous 
profits in the four months ending Febru- 
ary 28th last of $6,678,000. The statis- 
tics are not given of what many of their 
dupes realized in bankruptcy, despair 
and suicide, but the account is not yet 
settled. 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, influenc- 
ed by the prevailing feeling that the colo- 
ny had been forced into the federation of 
the Dominion of Canada to their material 
disad vantage, after a warm discussion, by 
a vote of 15 to 6, passed resolutions fa- 
voring their withdrawal from the Domin- 
jon, 

The Roman Catholics have at least ten 
missionaries already in Corea, have pur- 
chased a site on the main street of Seoul 
for a cathedral, are circulating largely 
tracts they have prepared, and have from 
fifteen to twenty young natives studying 
for the priesthood in their Seminary at 
Nagasaki, Japan. | 

Mr. Henry E. O’Neil, British Consul 
at Mozambique, in a recent address at 
Glasgow, said, ‘‘My experience of ten 
years in Africa has convinced me that the 
mission work is one of the most powerful 
and useful instruments we possess for the 
pacification of the country and the sup- 
pression of the slave trade.”’ 


Reports come from the Transvaal Re- 
public in Southern Africa of remarkable 
religious interest, greatly-encouraging the 
Wesleyan missionary. Native Christians 
are preaching and teaching their country- 
men without pay or reward, simply from 
love to Christ, and the truth they feel 
and believe is making progress. | 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College recently appointed Rev. Drs. E. 
E. Hale, Phillips Brooks, A McKenzie, 
R. Montague, and G. A. Gordon as its 
preachers, and to conduct its religious 
affairs in connection with Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals. There will be daily college 
prayers and chapel serviee on Sunday. 


Jennie Geddes, who threw her stool at 
the Dean of St. Giles, Edinburgh, as he 
introduced the Liturgy into its service, is 
to be honered by a memorial tablet there. 

‘he insctiption says that she ‘‘on the 28d 

July, 1637, struck the first blow in 
the great struggle for freedom of con- 
science, which, after a conflict of half a 
century, ended in the establishment of 
civil and religious liberty.” 


sunday-School Lesson for June 20th. 
John viii: 31-38, and 44-59. 


BY REY. ©. W. HILL. 


JESUS AND ABRAHAM. 


Golden Text—‘*Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it 
and was glad.”’ (John viii: 56.) 

INTRODUCTION. 


It is an example of true heroism that 
our Lord now presents—standing in the 
treasury of the temple, a moat public 
place, on a most public occasion, utter- 
ing truths which strike at once against 
‘the secular interests and religious preju- 
dices of the people. He pursues his dis- 
course amid frequent interruptions and 
questions, which act more as a stimulus 
than a hindrance, for they call forth 
utterances which otherwise, perhaps, the 
world would never have heard. The 
address is not systematically arranged. 
It is so informal as to baffle any ordinary 
analysis; yet it is systematic in the truest 
sense, as is the natural meandering of a 
river. 

THE LESSON. 


Addressing ‘‘those Jews which had 
believed him,’’ but who were misinter- 
preting his words and promises, he said, 
‘“*If ye abide in my word, then are ye 
truly my disciples.”” They believed him, 
but aid. not abide in his word. They 
lacked spiritual faith, and would be easi- 
ly turved aside if he should not, as Mes- 
siah, eatisfy their expectations. He 
would have his word become the element 
in which each should live, incorporating 
the truth with his life; then, from that 
life knowledge would spring, and from 
that knowledge would come true free- 
dom. ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” The 
freedom they were looking for was deliv- 
erance from the Roman yoke. He seeks 
to lift their thought above that, to the 
freedom which is not temporal, but spir- 
itual. Their theocratic pride could not 
tolerate the insinuation that they were 
not free; therefore ‘‘they answered him, 
We be Abraham’s seed, and were never 
in bondage to any man: how sayest 
thou, ‘‘ Ye shall be made free ?”’ 
In those words they ignored their serv- 
itude to Rome, confiding in their theo- 
cratic dignity, and counting themselves 
free, in the truest sense. But our Lord, 
who aleo ignored their political servitude, 
counted them slaves, in the worst sense, 
saying, with great emphasis: ‘ ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin. And 
the servant abideth not in the house for- 
ever: but the son abideth ever.” Sin had 
made them servants, and, as a servant 
had no inherited rights in the house, but 
might at any time be dismissed for his 
misconduct, so they had no inalienable 
claim to the kingdom of God, so long as 
they were sinners against God. It was 
in the power of the son of a Jew to ob- 
tain liberty for a servant, and make him 
a free member of the household. Christ, 
the Son of God, told his hearers that he 
could confer upon them true freedom and 
the full privileges of the children of God. 
‘*If the Son, therefore, shall make you 
free, ye shall be free, indeed.” The con- 
ditions of this freedom were that they 
should know and abide in the truth. If 
they should fail of these conditions, then 
it was vain to boast of being Abraham’s 
children. They were so, only after the 
flesh, but, in spirit, were children of 
Satan. They sought to kill him who 
was the Son of God; therefore, he said: 
**Ye are of your father, the devil, and 
the lusts of your father it is your will to 
do. Hewas a murderer from the begin- 
ning, and abode not in the truth.” These 
and the following verses show that the 
cause of their unbelief was that their 
disposition of heart was the reverse of 
that of Abraham, They were seeking 
to kill him whose ‘‘day” ‘‘Abraham de- 
sired to see,” and whom God had prom- 
ised, through the seed of Abraham. 
Their questionings and disputes have, 
thus far, served to call out a clear state- 
ment of the divine character of Christ’s 
mission, which was to confer upon men 
the freedom of the children of God; also 
to bring before them the idea of Messiah 
as Son of God, in the higher sense. The 
greater his claim, the greater was their 
rage, until they shouted, ‘‘Say we not 
well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast 
a devil?” Conscious of his inward deity, 
and his Father’s intentions, he calmly re- 
plied, ‘If a man keep my sayings, he 
shall never see death.” Each retort 
from his hearers brought forth clearer 
and more pusitive statements of his 
deity, until they responded with stones— 
the final argument of their unbelief, 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. It is essential, in studying this 
lesson, to obtain a clear definition of the 
word ‘‘truth” as here employed. It isa 


word that conveys different meanings as 


it is uttered by different men. When 
used by Milton it is one thing, by Huxley 
it is another, and by Emerson another. 
What does it mean as uttered by Christ? 
It runs through this gospel as a key-word, 
and as we examine it with the accompany- 
ing thoughts wherever it appears it be- 
comes evident that it implies more than 
mental apprehension. It has a moral 
idea, also. It is a sphere in which the 
intellect does not work alone, but is 
joined with the heart and will. So that 
he who is of the truth knows and loves 
and chooses at one and the same time. 
This word, as thus defined, enters into 
the phraseology of John’s writings so 
thoroughly as to mark his style from that 
of the other New Testament writers. He 
bids us love in deed and in truth, and 
worship in spirit and in truth. The 
only begotten of the Father was full of 
truth. Christ was the truth, and his 
disciples do the truth. So, the word im- 
plies something that one can do and be 
as well as believe. It is the basis of 
character, a8 well as intellectual appre- 
hension, calling into action the heart and 
will together with the mind. 

2. ' After seeing what the truth is we 
are prepared the better to see what it 


does. ‘*Yeshall know the truth and the 
truth shall make yeu free.’’ The bond- 
age referred to is the bondageof sin. Christ 
liberates men by the development of free 
will. No longer will it cry, ‘*Tbou hast 
sinned and the wages of sin is death,” 
but the will, instead, declares that there 
is now therefore no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.’ Reason is 
free. No longer is it trammelled by 
prejudice and evil inclinations. Imagin- 
ation is free. Believing that all things 
are possible with God, and that it hath 
not entered into the heart of men, the 
things that God hath prepared for those 
that love him, imagination plumes its 
wings and makes its loftier flights in the 
azure depths of God’s unbounded love. 
The affections, and all the faculties of 
mind and heart are liberated. ‘‘If the son 
therefore shall make you free you shall 
be free indeed.” 


Letter from Louisiana. 


Jennines, La., May 27, 1886. 

Dear Paciric: Here I come again, brim- 
ming over with good news and good feel- 
ing. We have organized the first church of 
the Pilgrims in Louisiana among the white 
population. Deacon Wells and Mr. 
Knowles said to me before J etarted, ‘‘If 
you can organize a church in Louisiana, 
with twenty members, we consider that 
you will be doing well.’’ In about three 
weeks after our arrival we organized a 
Congregational church, with twenty-eight 
charter members. We were all happily 
surprised. We have had the first com- 
munion among the white population, and 
it was good to be there. The second 
Sabbath of May, 1886, will never be 
forgotten by us as long as we live. After 
a sermon on the resurrection of Christ, 
and his good offices for us now in heaven, 
we baptized a candidate for admission 
into the Church, who joined on profes- 
sion of faith. She was the first sheaf of 
our labor in Louisiana. We then or- 
dained two deacons, by the laying on cf 
the hands of the minister and three other 
deacons, two of whom were my former 
deacons in Iowa. The men ordained 
were old and gray-headed, but of un- 
stained character. They went on their 
knees, when ordained, and the transac- 
tion was very solemn and impressive. 
Then we uncovered a very beautiful com- 
munion set—a gift from the Pilgrim 
church of St. Louis. We fancied that 
the sainted Dr. Goodell was looking 
down upon us, over the balusters of 
heaven, smiling with ineffable sweetness 
upon the whole ecene. The donating of 
that precious communion set was prob- 
ably the last effort of Dr. Goodell to do 
good, in that way, by remembering a 
small church struggling to plant the 
Christian banner in the fertile soil of Lou- 
isiana. There is a halo of sweetness and 
glory in connection with Dr. Goodell and 
Dr. Dwinell of Oakland. ‘‘The right- 
eous shall be held in everlasting remem- 
brance.” (Psa. cxii: 6.) It will soon 
come to this, ‘‘Only remembered by what 
we have done.” 

We have over five hundred dollars 
now, on paper, to build our church. Mr. 
McFarlain, one of the natives, has sent 
the subscription list to New Orleans, 
where he expects to get from two hun- 
dred to three hundred dollars from his 
friends. We havea promise from Deacon 
KE. P. Bronson that we shall receive fifty 
dollars from the Pilgrim church of St. 
Louis soon. The spirit of Dr. Goodell 
still broods that faithful band of Chris- 
tian workers. Mr. C. D. Otis, a young 
man here, but formerly of Des Moines, 
Ia., has written, in connection with the 
writer, to Dr. Frisbie of Des Moines, 
and the good Doctor told us we might 
expect a grant from his church soon. 
Ex-Senator J. B. Grinnell has promised 
us a bell, especially if it is the first Con- 
gregational bell of Louisiana. 

I left the sweet little church of South 
Vallejo with great reluctance. I was 
choked with feeling and blinded with 
tears while preaching my last sermon 
there. But now! eee that the Lord had 
good work in store for me here, and it is 
worth the eacrifice of leaving a loving 
church, and a kind family, to lay the 
foundations of a blessed church for Jesus 
in this hopeful and invitiog field; where 
people are coming in from Canada, and 
from different States, especially lowa. My 
former Deacon, Cary of Lowa, was the 
leading spirit in the migration to. this 
lovely spot, where the piercing north- 
wind does not reach the bone and mar- 
row, a8 it does in the Northern States. 
Jenniogs will be a great place for winter 
resort very soon. Land-owners, from 
Iowa and other places, are huying the 
land here by dozens of sections at a time. 
Real estate has more than trebled during 
the last two years. 

Ifpreached at Mr. Gardner’s house last 
Sabbath, fourteen miles. north of Jen- 
nings. There were fifty-two present, and 
the singing was sweet and heavenly. A 
few Welsh singers were there, and when- 
ever the Yankees and the Welch are to- 
gether, it is a guaranty of good singing 
and an excellent meeting. I never saw 
two nations so near alike, and so easily 
blended, as the Yankees and the Welsh. 

We mast build a church about fifteen 
miles north of Jennings, on the beautiful 
prairie, The preaching there will be 
principally in Englieb, because the Amer- 
icans are the most numerous, and all the 
Welsh [fourteen families] can understand 
English, except Mrs. Williams, who is 
73 years old. She has a numerous fam- 
ily, and they all can sing like nightin- 
gales. While preaching to the Ameri- 
cans in the morning, and the Welsh in 
the afternoon, I had to question, some- 
times, whether 1* was on earth or in 
heaven. We have only Americans and 
Canadians in Jennings, and we have 
splendid singing here. Dr. Doe of St. 
Louis sent us forty copies of Spiritual 
Songs. Steps have been taken to build 
the church at once in Jennings. We are 
very, very happy, knowing that we are 
laying the foundations and sowing the 
seed that will tell in the annals of eter- 
nity. Your happy brother, 

J. A. Jones. 


Publishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Paciric. All postmasters 


are required to register letters whenever re- | 


quested to do so. 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of Taz Pacirio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment ef 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
my oe: shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paoctric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 5.75 

ee Basar...... 4.00 65.50 
Scientific American............. .. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00. 6.30 
Congregationalist.,.......... .... 3. 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


THE NATIONAL COUNG6IL. 


The National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States will 
hold its sixth triennial session with the Un- 
ion Park church in Chicago, beginning 
Wednesday, October 13th, at 10 4. M., and 
continuing, probably, one week. The rule 
and ratio of representation of the churches 
may be found on page 2 of the Year-Book 
for 1886, and the churches are requested to 
send their delegates accordingly. Rev. F. 
A. Noble, D.D., 534 Washington Bd., Chica- 
go, Ill., is chairman of the local committee 
of arrangements, and all delegates are spe- 
cially requested to send their names to him 
immediately upon appointment, and their 
entertainment will be provided for. Itis 
important that they give explicitly full first 
name, any title—as ‘‘Rev.’ or ‘‘Deacon’’— 
postoffice address, and the exact name of the 
body which they represent. The prepara- 
tion of the rollin advance, as accurately as 
possiblv, will save valuable time. The va- 
rious State secretaries will furnish blank 
credentials, and copies can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Council. Committees 
which are to report are named in the Year- 
Book, page 223. Other special topics and 
speakers are announced by the Year-Book, 
and fuller statement of the programme will 
be made in due time. It is confidently an- 
ticipated that this session will be one of spe- 
cial interest and importance. 

SAMUEL B, CAPEN, 
Chairman Provisional Com. 
Henry A. Hazen, Secretary. 


If you have a Windsor folding-bed in your 
parlor, dining-room or sitting-room, you 
always have convenience for a friend over 
night, and in the daytime you have an orna- 
ment for your room. There is a wonderful 
variety of these Windsor folding-beds at the 
California Furniture Company’s, 220 to 226 
Bush street. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON,” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


ROOMS TO RENT. 

Two front rooms at 2111 Webster street, 
near Sacramento; in American family; a safe 
and quiet place; gas and bath free; piano 
extra; terms reasonable; furnished or un- 
furnished; near cars for all directions; gen- 
tlemen only. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairyfarm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
CowLgs, 
Watsonville, Cal, 


If you want to get an odd, pretty piece of 
furniture, go to the warerooms of the Cali- 
fornia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street, and ask to see those new Colonial 
chairs and old-style rockers. ‘They are in 
mahogany, cherry and antique oak. 


Bountiful nature affords no finer specific 
for skin diseases than sulphur—a fact that is 
clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of 
that supreme purifier, as well as beautifier 
of the skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and besutifies, 25c. 

GermanOorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,250 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c, 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


In furnishing up your suburban residence, 
remember that rattan furniture is the most 
appropriate, provided you get the quality, 
style and make that is sold by the California 
Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pactric. 


Secret confessionals, Pope’s curse, bishops, 
priests and Jesuits, oath made pubic, Fa- 
thers, husbands and brothers should read it. 
a Any address. Thistleton, Ocean View, 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 265c. 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


dest & Largest Music Store on the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 


doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 
THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - 


San Francisco 


THE REMINGTON 


at 


% 
i 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 
much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 

It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copies at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Cal., has just written on this. 
‘*Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using the 


pen.”’ 


ADDRESS 


G. . WICESON & CO. 
tS" REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


- Writer, 


He writes: 


It is an im- 


THE BEST MUSIC. 


FOR SCHOOLS, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, TEM- 


PERANCE SOCIETIES. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Hours of 
Summer, Teachers and Directors will do well 
to examine and select from our very superior 
new books: 


Song Greeting 


60 cts or $6 per doz. 


35 cts.; $3 doz. 


post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


, by L. O. Emerson, has no 
superior as a collection of refined, melodious, 
high-class variety of songs for the higher 
schools. 
Song Reader, By Irving Emerson and O. B. 
Brown, is a carefully made graded instruction 
book for teaching the notes, is by practical and 
able men, and is full of the best exercises and 
songs. Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts. 
Gems tor Little Singers, by Emerson and 
Swayne, is the dearest, sweetest and prettiest of 
icture song books for little children. 30 cts.; 
per doz. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS we call attention to 
Songs of Promise (just out), by J. H. Ten- 
ney and Rev E. A. Hoffman, compilers of the 
first ability. A large quantity of new Sunday 
Schvol music. 


Song Worship, By L. O. Emerson and W. F. 
Sherwin is already used largely and is of ap- 
proved excellence. 35 cts.; $3 doz. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 


Between Kearny and 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. {6 & 17 Center Market. 
Dupont, Sutter and Post 


treets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


W.BAKER & 


BAKER’S 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Warranted absolutely puro 
' Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom.- 
1 ical, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

! strengthening, easily digested, 

and admirably adapted for inval. 
| ids as wellas for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


| 863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


MEYERS .& CO. 


STOVES} or? varor. 
woo.} RANGES. 


HANGING, 
TABLE, 


— Bank 
tapital$ 1000.000,00. 


7 San Francisco, Cal. 
Assets: Jan. Ist, 1886. 


> 
Bank Premises, - - - $150,000 00 
Other Real Estate, . - 35,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 
- 2410113 37 
ans an scoun - 
@ue from Banks,- - = 206,525 09 


Money on hand, 609,120 71 
$3,508, 12062 
Liabilities: > 
Capital, u = $1,000,000 00 
Sar lus Fund, 500.000 
Un vided Profits, 7Al4 78 

$3,508, 120 62 


We are pleased to announce that the past 
year has been a p one for the Paciric Bank. 

Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. per 
annum dividend to shareholders it has added 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Pa any 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms. | 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


I2 PACKETS 


BEST GARDEN SEEDS 
for 50 Cts. 


On receipt of 50 cents we will mail to any ad- 
dress, in the United States, one packet 
each of the following choice 
varieties of Vege- 
table Seeds: 


Early Winningstadt Cabbage, 
Half Long Scarlet Carrot, 
Early Green Cluster Cucumber, 
Salamanda Lettuce, 

Bay View Muskmelon, 

The Boss Watermelon, 

New Giant Rocca Onion, 
Double Curled Parsley, 

Long Scarlet Radish, 

Round Leaf Spinach, 

Perfect Gem Squash, 

White Egg Turnip. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO, 
SEEDSMAN. 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., S. F. 
0S" Mention this paper. 


W. H. Tinton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 
873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, : San Francisco 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 917 Market St. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8S. HART, 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward f to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


Sy Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


- 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 
gant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 

ringe, Hidden Name, &e., l 
Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and. 


CARD 


8 parlor games, all for 10cts, Game of Authors, 10cts. 
IVORY CO., Clintonville, Conner . 


| 
| REMDonald. amps 
| 
| 
| DECKER BROS.” : 
| 
a 
| 
? | 
| 
| 
Standard | 
| | | 
| 
q 
| 
| 
f 
4 
| “HOME” LUNCH : 
| Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
if Se Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 
4 UTENSILS 
i, | 


